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VOL. IL.-NO. 21. 


POLITICS AND ANTI-POV- 
ERTY. 


The party now known as the united labor 
party polled at the late election nearly 
75,000 votes in the state of New York. 
Though this is a large vote for a new party 
io its first campaign in behalf of a priaci- 
ple aew in our politics, it is, nevertheless, 
true that it fell far below the party’s ex- 
pectations, The more than 68,000 votes 
east for Mr. George in this city the year 
before had been confidently counted on 
@anucleus of the new party's growth. 
Looking back, enlightened by our re- 
cent experience, it seems singular that we 
allowed ourselves to rely so implicitly on 
that vote asa basis for calculation. We 
have never known by whom it was cast. 
Though the aumber of enrolled members 
of the party was much larger this year 
than last, it never included an eighth part 
of the 68,000 votes of the previous year. 
For aught we know to the contrary, an 
actual majority of those voting for George 
in 1896 may have been members of the old 
party organizations. A republican ora 
democrat could then vote for our candidate 
and still account himself a good member 
of his own party, he baving scratched but 
one name on its ticket in a local contest in 
which party lines were not closely drawn. 

Furthermore, the new party entered the 
canvass this year with full knowledge of 
the fact that it bad deliberately thrown 
away the five thousand or six thousand 
wotes of the socialists, and with a suspicion, 
since verilied by experience, that, while it 
was heartily supported by many of the 
leaders of organized labor and thousands 
of members of fabor organizations, the 
sympatiies of those wedded to old methods 
had been alienated. 

These facts, now so apparent, were for- 
gotten in the heat and enthusiasm of a 
contest that was all aglow with the hope 
anspired by a great principle. That princi- 
ple, and the hepe inspired by it, remain, 
and they sustain us in the disappointment 





thatave have experienced of expectations 


founded” on false premises. ‘They also 


| «cause us to rejuice that we took the action 
lat drove out the socialists and deprived 


us of all support based on mere class 






































prejudice. 
- upon a rock and its upbuilding henceforth 
- anust be sound and enduri ne. 


of. 
Save see that the enforcement of this 


.We now have a party built 


' "The cardinal article in our creed is the 


‘ declaration that the land of the country 
belongs: to. the people in commun and that 
vale possession js a privilege granted 


for which the holder should pay 
ict equivalent. into the public 
; party. therefore aims ‘‘at 
U olition of a system which compeis 
nen to | pay their fellow creatures for the 


: use of God's gifts to all, and permits 
_ agnonopolizers 10 deprive labor of. natura 3 


opportunities for employment.” 
us who now constitute 


Those 
‘the new 


imple rule of equity wil solve the labor 
reblem and abolish involuntary pov erty. 
it will enrich the community, giving it 
tl: enormous values that the community 


creates through the mere growth of popu- 
XB lation.” 


‘It will put an end “to the monopo- 
ion of land» by speculators, and ren- 
er at unprofitable for any man to hold 


Aand for any other purpose than use, thus 
throwing open to labor and capital all un- 
used natural opportunities now held idie 
by specuiators. 


It will relieve industry 
aud enterprise of: the fines and bardens 


“now laid upon them by a. system of taxa- 
tien that discourages and punishes the 
- creation of wealth; for the ground rents 
mow taken by private individuals, in re- 
tum for no service rendered to society, 

- when once turned into the public treasury, 

will vastly exceed in amount the total 


sum now gathered by a vexatious and 
profligate mixed system of direct and indi- 


“PTect taxation. 


As incidental to and a part of the new 


‘system, the platform declares against the 
. further alienation or farming out of the 


people’s governmental powers, and de- 
snands that the federal government shall 
issue all money without the intervention of 
banks, and take absviute control of the 
railway and telegraph systems, and that 
our municipalities shall suppiy their inhab- 
itants with water, light and heat. In 
short, the platform demands for the com- 
munity that which the community, as 
such, receives as a free gift from God, and 
the values that it creates, leaving to each 
person absolute freedom in possession of 
whatsoever is created by his individual 
ekill or exertion. This is our remedy for 
social wrongs, and we see clearly that la- 
bor, unfettered by taxes and free toemploy 
atself, will never work for wages lower 
than itcan earn by self-employment, and 
that capital, shut out from the opportunity 
to bury itself in the ground or hide itself 
in jJand and mortgages, will be eager to 
co-operate wiih labor on just terms, 
Seeing all this plainly, and clearly as- 
serting the absolute control by the indi- 
vidual of the product of his own labor, the 
Syracuse convention deliberately denounced 
the un-American idea of state socialism, 
and at the same time declined to commit 
itself to the nostrums so long urged by 
ignorant though well meaning men. It 
announced the one and only sufficient 
remedy, and merely recommended as 
measures of relief, pending the application 
of the true remedy, legislation tending to 
reduce the hours of labor, to prevent the 
employment of children of tender years, 
andsoon. It also—‘since the ballotis the 


Only means by which in our republic the 
redreas of political or social grievances is | same conclusion that we have reached, 


o 








to be sought”—demanded the adoption of 
the Australian system of voting. 

That a party standing on such a plat- 
rorm should have polled more than 70,000 
votes in its first state campaign is a most 
remarkable and encouraging fact. Thata 
platform looking to the ballot as the sole 
means by which redress of grievances is 
to be sought, and drawing the line with 
such positive clearness between public 

rights and functions and individual rights 
and liberties should not merely repel but 
enrage socialists and anarchists, was to be 
expected. That a platform which rele- 
gates to a subordinate place the great 
mass of incongruous measures advanced 
for years in the name of the wage work- 
ers should at first fail to attract leaders of 
organized labor, is not to be wondered at. 
Hence, there is no just cause for surprise 
in the facts now apparent that the social- 
ists made alliances with the capitalists to 
defeat our ticket, and that many of the 
labor organizations, as such, did nothing 
for it. 

Yet all of this gives assurance of our par- 
ty’s solid growth in thefuture. Itis purified 
as though by fire from all taint of social- 
ism. It is relieved of the appearance of a 
cluss organization appealing to class prej- 
udices rather than to the reason and con- 
science of all honest men. It is none the 
less truly a labor party, for it proposes a 
radical and final solution of the labor prob- 
lem, but it does not propose to elevate one 
body of men by pulling others down. 
This fact has been made plain to thousands 
of wage workers who, wlile acknowledg- 
ing the usefulness of trade organizations in 
resisting or palliating existing evils, see 
that they offer no other prospect than that 
of a perpetual contest between classes 
whose true interests are identical, Thou- 
sands of such men have not only voted 
with us, but they will henceforth be busy 
in propagating the new idea among their 
companions and shopmates. And with 
them have voted other thousands of busi- 
ness and professional men who have over- 
come some prejudice aginst a title that is 
a misnomer in order to vote for principles 
that assure the promotion of the general 
welfure. 

The party is, then, in better position than 
ever before to appeal to the intelligence 
aud moral sense of all fair minded men. 
It can afford to accept no accessions, it can 
make no alliances that are not such as to 
advance its main idea. To it the proposal 
to abolish ali taxes on industry or its pro- 
ducts and substitute in their stead a single 
tax on land values is not mereiy a cold 
evonomic proposition, but the enforcement 
of a great moral principle that will accom- 
plish and guarantee that equality promised 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
objects recited in the preamble to the con- 
Stitution of United States. 

On the other hand, our party cannot 
afford to fall into the pit that the prohibi- 
tionists and the greenbackers have fallen 
into. In order to propagate its principles 
it must not segregate itself from human 
kind and cease to be a factor in public 
affairs. It must lend active assistance to 
every cffort to advance any of the prin- 
ciples to which itis committed. There now 
appears to be no doubt that the monstrous 
bribery and corruption of the late election 
will cause a serious eifort to pass a bill es- 
tablishing the Australian system of voting 
in this state. Perhaps, as a preliminary to 
that, a committee will be appointed to in- 
vestigate the cost of holding elections 
under the existing system in this city. Our 
people should most cordially co-operate im 
such a movement 

Again an effort will doubtless be made in 
congress this winter to authorize the build- 
ing of telegraph limes by the post office de- 
partment. This is one of our measures, 
and we should not only assist the effort by 
petitions, but watch carefully the action of 
members of congress from this state on the 
question. We must, while holding fast to 
our principles, fight for each step forward 
and make our strength the sure dependence 
of every man who seeks to strike a blow at 
monopoly or vested wrong. 

As to how that strength may best be 
utilized next year, my own mind is not yet 
clear, but my impression at present is 
that it would be folly to name a presiden- 
tial ticket. For us there is little, if any, 
choice between the old parties, but in the 
din of this final conflict between them any 
appeal to reason, any advocacy of princi- 
ple, would be lost. Our fight, it seems to 
me, should be concentrated on legislators 
and congressmen. In the present condi- 
tion of politics half a dozen men may easily 
hold the balance of power in the house of 
representatives. They would there find 
plenty of men eager to fight some form of 
monopoly, though not ready to attack 
that parent of all others—the monopoly of 
land. At the poils, too, we should find 
allies aot now with us. All sincere free 
traders begin tosee that tarilf tinkering is a 
picayune business unworthy of the efforts of 
brainy men and incapable of exciting popu- 
lar interest or enthusiasm. Such men are 
rapidly acquiring the courage of their con- 
victions, and the moment that they do so 
and begin to advocate the abolition of cus- 
tom houses, they will recognize their duty 
to propose an alternative for tariff taxa- 
tion. Though some of them still fall back 
on an income tax, theoretically fair, but 
practically impossible to collect, the more 
advanced among them sec, with Thomas 
G. Shearman, that the one alternative to 
tariff taxation is a land value tax. Thus, 
by a different path, guided by economic 
considerations only, they arrive at the 
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and become, for a timeat least, our natural 
allies. 

Our party, while maintaining its own high 
purpose, must not hold itself so far aloof 
from all not yet educated to its idea that it 
will refuse their aid so long as we are both 
advancing toward the same end. We want 
first of all to transfer all taxation to land 
values and relieve industry and its pro- 
ducts from existing burdens. He who aims 
at this is with us for the present, even 
though he frankly tells us that he will part 
company with us when we propose to in- 
crease the rate of taxation to the full 
rental value of lan‘. Merely because of 
this prospective difference we have no 
right to reject assistance in the first step of 
our great reform. The new party must 
maintain itself in a position to take advaa- 
tage of all opportunities to advance its 
principles. That is the only reason for its 
existence. Those of us who left old par- 
ties to join in this effort did 
not do so because we desired to form 
a new party as a thing desirable in itself. 
We have rather reluctantly taken up the 
burden, because we suw that the old par- 
ties had neither the ability nor the disposi- 
tion to grapple with the new and grave 
problems that have arisen since their hab- 
its of thought and prejudices were formed, 
and that there was, thercfore, nothing 
else to do but to form a new party that 
would offer an adequate remedy for the 
evils that threaten the state and menace 
society. We have been accustomed to 
have our votes, our voices or our pens 
count for something in public affairs, and 
we wish to still hold a place in the arena 
ready to strike a blow at monopoly when- 
ever it shows its head. This, I think, 
should be the attitude of our party as a 
whole, 

The republican party was the outgrowth 
of the anti-slavery agitation, but for years 
it refused to acknowledge its parent. The 
most sensible of the ubolitionists joined it, 
however, though it only proposed to re- 
strict the growth of slavery, and rather 
went out of its way to declare that it 
would take no steps toward the extirpation 
of the system where it already existed. 
We ali know the result. It became, im 
time, permeated with hatred of chattel 
slavery, and when opportunity came it 
overthrew the system at a single blow. In 
its earlier days any proposition to liberate 
the slaves without compensation to their 
masters would have been rejected with in- 
dignation by the great mass of republi- 
cans. It may be that we shall have fora 
time to listen with patience to the advo- 
cacy of the imposition of the single tax on 
mere economic grounds and number in 
our ranks men who would indignantly 
protest against taxation to the rental value 
as “confiscation,” which, despite its inno- 
cent etymology, hus come to be a word of 
evilomen. I hope this may not be so, but 
nevertheless we must face all possibilities 
in attempting to forecast the future. 

Should such be the case, we shall not 
be without a great moral helper and an 
inspiration to high purposes, such as the 
true abolitionists in the republican ranks 
had in the anti-slavery society. Our Anti- 
poverty society has all the zeal, enthusiasm 
and directness of purpose that marked its 
predecessor in the work of emancipation. 
It will ever bold aloft the pure white ban- 
ner of the new crusade, and looking 
veither to the right nor the left, march 
forward toward that final victory which 
alone will satisfy its high purpose and 
emancipate all men from the injustice 
that now enslaves them. It 1s the cus- 
todian and defender of the very heart of 
our creed. For it there can be neither 
hesitation, fear nor the shadow of turning. 
It has taken the cross of the new crusade 
and set its face toward the promised land. 
itis the chosen delender of the faith that 
all of God’s children are the equal heirs to 
their Father’s bounty, and that the sweep- 
ing away of the obstacles interposed by 
ignorance and greed will restore the disin- 
herited to their own and open wide the 
doors for the coming of God's kingdom on 
earth, where Fis will shall yet be done as 
itis in heaven. 

Whatever the mutations of politics, and 
however much of dross may even yet come 
to be mingled with the pure gold of our 
principles, the Anti-poverty society must 
remain the soul and conscience of our 
movement, ever spurring it to nobler en- 
deavor and always checking its impulses to 
yield to the temptation of immediate suc- 
cess ignobly won. The society must spread 
and grow. It should permeate this great 
city, and branches should spring up inevery 
city, town and hamlet in our Jand. 1t must 
be the missionary force of our movement, 
and the prospect before it is an alluring 
one, for it preaches anew the glad tidings 
received eagerly of old, and it finds that 
this gospel to-day bears the stamp that 
proved its genuineness in the beginnixg; 
that is, the common people hear it gladly. 
Never before was the need of the devotion 
and enthusiasm that has marked the Anti- 
poverty society from the beginning of its 
existence so great as now, and happily, 
never before was its zeal so unflagging and 
its hope so high, Wx. T. CROASDALE. 








A Suggestion. 
New York, Nov. 16.—Would it not be a 
food idea for Mr. Dana to issue in pamphlet 
form bis ‘‘White Slaves of New York” for the 
benefit of Mr. Depew and other “saviors of 
society” who take the statement that “never 
before in the history of the world has wages 
been so bigh and the purchasing few er of 
money 80 great as in the United States to- 
day?” Tadmitthattbe purchasing power of 
Money is greater than ever. We had conclu- 
sive proof of that in the late election. 
Foster. 
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THe PARTY IN MISSOURI. 





An Attenypt to Stifle the Lund Doctrine 
Failsa—A National Conference Proposed. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—The conven- 

tion called to meet in this city for the purpose 

of perfecting a state organization of the 
united labor party in Missouri convened at 

Turner hall Wednesday, Nov. 16. Thirty- 

seven duly accredited delegates, representing 

nearly all the congressional districts in the 
state, were present. A permanent organiza: 
tion was effected by electiog H. Martin Wil- 
liams of St. Louis chairman, and J V. Jack- 


-Son (colored) of Ray county, F. G. Joksson 


of Kansas City vice presidents, and Pear! 
Michae! of Kansas City and J. C. Williams 
of Richmond secretaries. 

On taking the chair H. Martin Williams 
made a rousing speech on the movement {cr 
the suppression of poverty and was repeatedly 
cheered. He said it was notaclass move- 
ment, intended to better the condition of only 
those who eurned their bread by manual 
labor, but those who in any trade, calling, 
vocation or pursuit earned their bread by 
brain or hand were included in the anti-pov 
erty movement. 

A committee was appointed on platform 
and resolutions and the convention adjourned 
until ten o’clock Thursday morning, when the 
coninittee made the following report: 

“In view of the fact that steps are being 
taken for the holding of a national corfer- 
ence of the united labor party in the near 
future, this convention does not deem it wise 
or expedient to formulate a new declaration 
of principles in advance of the meeting of 
such a national conference. Believing the 
platform of principles adupted by the united 
labor party of New York at Syracuse, 
September 23, 1887, to be a sufficiently com- 
prehensive and clear statement of the funda- 
Menta! principles upon which the new party 
movement is being organized, we hereby 
adopt it as the platform of the united labor 
party of Mussouri, and extend an earn- 
est invitation to all citizens of the 
state who believe that the governmental re- 
forms which are of such pressing importance 
to all classes of workers and producers can- 
not possibiy come through either the demo- 
cratic or republican parties, to unite with us 
in extending and perfecting a thorough or- 
ganization of our forces throughout the entire 
state, tu the end thut the hosts of labor may 
present a solid, unbroken front to their op- 
ponents in the great national contest of L838. 
In presenting the Syracuse platform to the 
voters of this state, we ask for it the thougkt- 
ful, considerate attention of intelligent peo- 
ple of all clusses, and ask them to study the 
refurms therein proposed before condemning 
them.” 

After a warm discussion on the repert of the 
committee a motion to refer it back to the 
coinmittee, with instructions to strike out the 
single tax plank, on the plea that it would not 
receive the support of the farmers, was lost. 

H. Martin Williams then said, in support of 
the report, that “the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof, and the sons of men are 
entitled to the benetits of it. Do you propose 
tv send out to the voters a hodge-podge, 
crazy-quilt platform? Rats! Ihave been fol- 


lowing Jack o’ fanterns long enough. I bave 
my eyes fixed on the vyrand polar star. I have 


entered the straight and narrow way. I 
want to go on until I stand in the broad suu- 
shine and enjoy the life-giving warmth of the 
god-given prumise. Theeart his for all the chil- 
dren of Gad, nota few of them. Twas at Cin- 
einnati, aud ‘the convention was presided over 
by as great a land grabber and monopolist as 
ever lived, A. J. Streator of Ilinvis. Iam 
here to oppose any change in the platform re- 
gurdiug the grand, ceutral, all important land 
theory. I will tight this thing to a bitter end, 

and will use every parliamentary device nd 
ail my slight intelligence todefeat any change 
in the land tax clause. I wish to God we 
could bave a million men. converted as Saul 
was converted. I have seen the cat, andl 
wish every one else here could see it.” 

Mr. Joho S. Crosby of Kansas City offered 
the following as a substitute for the report 
of the committee, which was unanuncusly 
adopted: a 

“We, as delegates of the united labor party 
of Missouri, in convention assembled, respect- 
fully submit to the candid consideration of 
the ‘people of the state the following deciara- 
tion of principles: 

“That the legitimate function of govern- 
ment 1s to provide for each and all equal pro- 
tection from the fraud or violence of any and 
equal security in the enjoyinent of natural 
rights, and of those opportunities for the pur- 
suit of huppiness that nature has made com- 
mou to all mien, 

“That whenever the power of. government 
is used for any other than this legitimate pur- 
pose it must inevitably be to the advantage 
of some and tothe corresponding disadvan- 
tage of others; that goverument has no rizht 
Lo interfere with and can not abrogate those 
natural laws whieh govern man’s relation to 
the earth and his fellow men; that whenever 
government, with or without consideration, 
grants special privileges to any of the peo- 
ple, itis at the expense of the rest of the 
peeple; that such privileges are equaliy un- 
just whether recently granted or clothed 
with the respectability of age. 

“That the free soil party of the United 
States were right when, in their platform of 
1852, they declared ‘that all men have a nat- 
ural right toa portion of the soil; and that 
as the use of the soil is indispeusable to life, 
the right of all men to the suil is as sacred us 
their ngbt to life itself? and that a single tax 
on land values is admirably adapted to. the 
securing toall men their right to Lhe soil with- 
out injustice to any, 

“That all such monopolies as have been 
built up by the assistance of the government 
through the crant of special privileges, and 
necessary enterprises exceeding the power of 
individual ability, should b@ owned and con- 
trolled by the government as the portal sys- 
tem now is. 

“That the Australian system of voting 
should be adopted in order to secure some 
approximation to independence in anit purity 
of elections.” 

Mr. FL G. Johnson offered the following 
resuiutions, which were adopted: 

“Resolved, That this convention considers 
the bolding of a national conference of the 
united labor party at the earliest: practicable 
day for the purpose of extending und perfect- 
ing Jts organization in every state aud terri- 
tory of the Union to be a matter of the first 
importance. To this end the state committce 
appointed by this convention is hereby in- 
structed to immediately confer with the state 
executive committee of the united Jabor 
party of the state of New York, and such 
committees of our party as may be in existence 
in other states in respect to the matter of 
calling such national conterence. 

“Resoived further, That this convention. 
favors the selection of the city of Si. Lous 
as the location for the holding. cf such. 
national confer ence, by reason ot “its contiad 
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| Iccation and ease of accéss from all sections 
of the Union.” 

The foilowing plan of organization was also 
adopted: 

1, The member of the state committee 
from each congressional district shall be the 
organizer of his district. As such it skall be 
his duty tocal: and attend meetings cf the 
voters of the united labor party, and ail who 
may be ian sympathy with its priacipies and 
aims forthe purpose of securing courty or- 
ganizations by townships, — 

2. Each member of the state committee shall 
be the chairman of the crgan:zation ia £13 
congressional district, aad it soa. be bis duty 
to ca:la district coavestion far the purpose 
of nominating a cacd:date for congress or 
such cther purposes as may be deemed expe- 
dient. 

3. Lacd and labor clubs and anti-poverty 
societies shall be organized in every county 
and township as far as possible, and the werk 

; of disseminating land asd labor hterature 
shall be actively carried forward. 

4. It shali be the duty of the state commit- 
tee to arrange for as thorouzch a canvass of 
the state by united labor and anti-poverty 
Speakers as the means at its command will 
enabie it to do. 

5. As our party has no ether means of rais- 
ing the necessary funds with which to carry 
forward the great work in which it is engaged 
than the voluntary contributions of its sym 
pathizers, we call upon all who hold its prin- 
ciples above all other pohtical cousiderations 
to give as generously as possibie to defray 
the expenses that must necessarily be incurred 
in sending out tracts, literature and speakers. 

The state central committee was. then 
selected by congressional districts as follows: 

First district—J. G. Edwards, Bevier. 

Second district—George B. Snyder, Mo- 
berly. 

Third district—J. C. Williams, Richmond. 

Fourth district~—W. H. Blake, St. Joe. 

Fifth district—W. J. Reese, Kausas City. - 

Sixth district—E. T. Behrens, Sedalia. 

Seventh district—Peter Reothernel, Wells- 
ville, Montgomery county. 

Eighth district—C. W. Bovard, 520 Pine 
street, St. Lows. 

Ninth district—E. Clifton, Hotel Rozier, St. 
Louis. 

Yenth district—H. J. Todd, Ironton, Mo. 

Eleventh district—Charles Opel, 
City. 

Twelfth district—John Bates, Lamar. 

Thirteenth district—Fred Lipscomb, South 
Greenfield, Dade county. 

Fourteenth district—E well G. Munn, Poplar 
Biuff, Butler county. 

Ed Clifton, of St. Louis, was selected chair- 
man, with power to appoint his. own: sec- 
retary. 

The conveution then adjourned sine die. 

On Wednesday evening an enthusiastic pub- 
lic meeting was held; which was addressed by. 

; W. J. Reese, John S. Crosby and H. Martin 
Williams. 


J efferson | 





A Touching Letter trom an Earnest Man. 
READING, Pa.—Allow me to tender you my 
congratulations upon what I would regard as 
a great victory won for an important princi- 
ple in the recent election held in the Empire 
state. When, several years ago, I had read 


the last page of your great book, ‘Progress 
and Poverty,” I felt that many years of per- | 


sistent agitation would be required, and a. 
great deal of the “’ammer, ‘ammer, ‘ammer"” 
would have to be resorted to before such a 
result could be made possible. 
ward to about the year A. D. 1950, or perhaps 
A. D. 2000, as the time when ‘the people nicht 
be persuaded. to incorporate those-principles 
with the laws of our land. I now feel, how- 
ever, that within the next twenty or twenty- 
five years industrial slavery in this country 
shall have had its doom... ]am sick—dying of 
pulmouary consuinption—and therefore un-, 
able to do much inthe way of prop: aganda, ‘but 
I feel that I bave done something -in behalf. 
of the cause. Ihave made a favourable im- 
pression on some of my friends and acquaint- 
ances by direct talk, ‘and by sending out the 
copy of THE STANDARD that I have Teceived 
weekly at one of our:news stands. I think 
I have sown some seed that will come to 
fruition. I shall die all the more peaceably 
and contentedly with the assurance that I 
have done some good toward that “consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished.” Guod 
cheer! Forward, march! On to victory! - 

FRIEND. 





No Discouragement tn Binghamton. 

Mr. H. H. Freeman, writing from Bingham- 
ton, in this state, says: ‘Weare all growing - 
happier and happier over the result, in view { 
of the circumstances. You can almost pick 
out a united labor party man on the street by. 
the springiness of his step and the clearness. 
of his countenance... Ours is the true winning. 
party.” 

Mr. Freeman also sends us 2 ‘programme ‘of. 
an “Anti-poverty dime social” held in Binge- 
hampton on Friday evening, Nov. 1S, which 
may prove useful as a suggestion to anti- 
poverty societies elsewhere, 
included intrumental 
songs, a ten miuutes’ reading, a short ad- 
dress, music and a question box. Then fol- 
lowed an “Anti-poverty lunch,” and the ex- 
ercises clused with singing “Hard Times Coine 
Again No More.” Anti- -poverty societies in 
other places much smaller than Binyhamton 
might readily thus combine. social enlertain- 
ment with inst eUC On and thus apeend ‘the 
light. : 


The programme 
music, anti- -poverty 





A Challenge to Pro-Poverty. Debaters, 
Mr. Robert Cumming of Braceville, TL, 
challenges any socialist or pro-poverty -advo- 
cate to meet him in Braceville or Gardner, UE, 
in oral debate, or to discuss in the columus ot 


any local or other. newspaper. the remedy: 
¥ 


proposed in ‘Progress and Poverty,” vamely, 


the takiugof the ‘unearned increment” of land | 
values by a single tax mHeu ofall other taxes, 
government uf such 
things only as are in their nature monopolies. 
Mr. Cumming will. maintain that this. reme ay 
is just, and that it will, without prejudice to: 


and the control. by the 


USISUIN institutions, Live equal success Lo. suit 
‘IG tne bounties of nature and abolish poverty. 
He offers to take the affirmative, aud, in case 
of oral deta ates pay half the eust of the ball. 





What the Feeling is ini Maulne. 
Auburn, Me—Land and lavoe club Ne. 2 


ef its members in view. of the’ New York: 
Toe resciutions. declare. that the: 
from. 73 O08. 
that the 


election. 
vote jis a gratifving verdict 
enhehtencd and courageous men; 
members reassert ther unswerving fidebty 


to the principle of striking ar land specula- 


‘lou tprough a taxon land values: Lhat active 


and increased svork shall be done heaceforth 


in’circulating in Maine tracts and books re- 


| lating to the cause, and that an invitation is 


philosophy to. join the clu 
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extended to ali believers in Henr Se George’ S. 
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ANTI-POVERTY. 


THREE NOTABLE ADDRESSES AT THE 
THIRTIETH MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 





Rev. Edward McGlynn Speake of the Methe 
ods of Politicians andthe Purtisac Prens— 
Rev. J. 0. NS. Huntingtou Appeais to the 
Religious Sentiment of the Audieuce—M, 
W. McGarvey on the Miners’? Sirlkhe and 
the Single Land Value Tax, 


Tke thirtieth meeting of the Anti-poverty 
society was beld on iast Sunday evening iu 
Ste.nway kal, as previously announced. The 
Meeting was as crowded as usual, many of 
the audience being unable to find seats. 

‘On the platform were severz! of the leaders 
in the movement. Prof. David B. Scott, of. 
the College of the city of New York, pre- 
sided. : 

Dr. McGlynn, deconpanidalb y James Red- 
path, Prof. Scott, John MoMack tin and James 
P. Archibald, entered the hall at eight o'clock. 
Their appearance was the signal for au oute 
burst of applause... © 

The meeting: was opened. with a bymn, by 
Miss Munier’s chorus. 

Dr. McGlynn was the first speaker. After 
the prolonged cheering had ceased he said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
Thank God we are not here without a divine 
purpose, a divine inspiration, a call from 
heaven which hus induced us to band our- 
sclves together in this anti-poverty society - 
and write atthe very head of our declara- 
tion. of principles a profound belief in the 
Almighty Creator and Father; and in a 
slightly different form we repeat not merely 
the faith of all the Christiun ages, but the 
srayer that has gone up from the human 
heart in every land, in every age, “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, Creator of 
heaven and earth.” Qur society is therefore 
necessarily a religious society, and so far 
frum desecrating the: ‘sanctity of the day. 
consecrated to hearing the word of God and 
speaking and singing His praises, we feel that: 
we are but protesting our faith in Him, that 
‘we are speaking His praises, and we are 
doing that which the poet says is the best 
evidence of love for God, in showing our love 
forman. (Applause.) 

Therefore could we sinile, were we not too 
sad and too full of pity at the croakings and 
crowings of those ‘Who, because of mere 
trifling incidents. in a recent. ‘election, 
Seem to speak of this -suciety as if it 
Were already on the decline, as if it. wera 
nearly time for it te disband and to 
sell outits effects. Little do they know the 
faith that. burns. so brightly i in the minds of 
the thousands who have. banded themselves 

tugether in this holy brotherhood: little do 
| they know of the magniticent enthusiasm for 
humanity that has seized upon their mindsand 
hearts. They count all loss as gain; they 
count suffering, martyrdom, battle and even | 
‘defeat as only triumphs, because of the perfect 
‘faith in the omnipotence, the omniscience and 
the infinite: mercy and benev. plenge: of Him 
who is the soul of the universe; of Him who is 
overruling t history of men for His own 
divine. purposes, the one simple rule aod 
measure of w hich i is the. brotherhood. £ “mea, 
the rule of justice, - 

These great and ‘eonsoling tenths: dear 
triends, 0 are opportune; the. time calls for the 
vehearsal of them, and it is well that we 
should bere to-night ‘pled -e ourselves: anew; 
“moure forcibly. if po sible, to a still more en- 
thusiastic love of justice, to a sterner pursuit 
uf its holy euds, that we shall not permit our 
hearts to: be embittered at the revilings. of 
those brethren, who by their revilings give 
evidence of the great. work that is yet before 
us to do; and su far from giving us occasion 
to desist from, the work, the indignation and 
diseust should. but. stimulate: us to go on the 
tore to undo the injustice that is sa powerful, 
so prevaleat, sow idespread, that not merely 
‘the debased and deer aded poor, for whom we 
have always ‘expressed. so much sympathy, 
are selling themselves. to. perpetuate it, but 
the cultivated, the learned, the intelligent, 
_teo often men who sit upoG the judicial bench, 
men who are called ornaments of the bar, 
men who preach from Christian: pulpits and 
ministers at Christian altars, and those maga- 
zine mentors and monitors, and. instructors sof 
the press are actualiv.in league with Injustice, 
are actually. on the side of Satan and al! his 
hosts, practically if not avowedly, in reality 
if net consciously ‘i deny ing the fatherhood of 
God as they so strang ely and per sistently i in 
practice deny the br otherhood of man, (Ape 
plause.) One of these, alittle more frank than 
the rest, whose name. was. charitably sup- 
pressed by the journals, bub a week or 
so ago said. that. © the recent  elec- 
tion» ‘bad practically. done away with 
alt-this nonsense.of the brotherhood of man. 
They talk of ‘‘vested” rights. Rights that are 
‘not God-vested can never rested, because 
they are against that eteru right, that es- 
| sential equality of menu laid down in the mag- 
atficent Dechiration of Independence, that 
‘Men are made by their Creator equal, and ec- 
dowed by Him with rights which, for the 
“simple reuson that they: come from Him, are 
-unhahenable, so that no power can ever de- 
prive men of them. (Applause.}) They. have 
tuo long been crueily dtsuppointed in the saé 
















faiture “of their expectutious; and it was in- 
teusely pathetic a year or so ago. for mete 


hear a.man of much learning, in a discussien 
atl the Nineteeuth Century club, In which I 
tovk amicable part, tell of the bitter disap- 
puintment of the world in. the failure of what. 
be called the magnificent promise of Cbris- 
He said that Christian nations bad 
been but too often musied in the name 
of Him over whose manger had been’ pro- 
vounced. the benediction ‘of peace on earth, 

and that that message seemed. almost to be a 
literal declar ation GF war, as Christians had 
Prince af 
burned, exterming! 
anotber. (Applause.) And aed 

Christian nations we may a 
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~ never fear defeat, even if the cause of justice 
to which he has sworn allegiance shall at 
times appear to be irretrievably trampled 
wader the feet of the conquering hosts of in- 
nity. 

And, therefore, dear friends, I1hink it is well 
that we who have so macnificent a banner, 
may Without irreverence be permitted to em- 
blazon upon it the very sign of the Son of 

Man; we who bave this perfect assurance 
that God is on our side can surely omit to 
motice the sneers and misrepresentations of 
those who have enlisted in the service of 
Satan, and who must necessarily in their 
opposition to our cause give evidence of the 
apirit that inspires them. You can always 


Judge of the tree by its fruit; and the peculiar 


malignancy and the villainous inconsistency 
of che attacks upon this cause have stamped 
them with the siza manuai of the father of 
hes. 11 seers to me, therefore, ttat it is only 
in our weaker moments that our blood boils 
and we are filled with indignation at the 
ealumoy, the perversion of the truth, with 
which our movement is constantly met: vet 
iu our calmer moments ali bitterness goes out 
of our gearts; then we bave only pity for our 
gnisguided brethren. 

Therefore, I say we should feel but the more 
pity for those brethren who have sold them- 
selves for wretched cain, for momentary pou- 
tical success, or for the sake of reclaiming a 
rapidly declining circulation for their news- 
papers. Tliese very papers that are so ser- 
Wiceable to the cause of evil, cat! some of us 
slanderers because we have sa:d what every- 
body iinows and what they themselves know 
vetter than most people, that the laie elec- 
tion, the so-called “vindication cf principle,” 
was simply amatter of purchase and sale. 
(Applause. ) 

We are told, on what seems very respecta- 
dle authority, that nearly a million of dollars 
was expended for the election in this city, 
and Ithink you need no assurance from me 
that very little of that mijlion dollars was 
epent by our party. (Applause.) Tins is a 
poor but virtuous party. This party did, 
it is, rue, have to spend a smail amount 
for botis, election boxes and other such ex- 
penses. We know further that the actual 
fecal expenses which were paid by public 
authority at Lhe election aniounted to at least 
$232.000. It will thus be seen that nearly 
three-quariers of a million of dollars in round 
numbcrs was said to pave been expended by 
the two other parties in the late election here 
in News York city, and it is notorious that by 
far the creater part cf that was spent by the 
democratic pariv to achieve the magniticent 
“indication of its principles.” (Applause.) 

Some journals say thut if instead of mak- 
ging these vain assertions of corruption in 
Albanv about the purchasing of legislators 
Wwe would give the names of those engaged 
iv such work that they would then be en- 
ditled to some weight. when, as a matter of 
fact, ve have only toturn to previous pum- 
bers of these very journalsto find the most 
comple:e evidence of the truth of our 
assestiuns, and even the names of the lobby- 
ists whose profession it is to procure Jegisla- 
tion. These same journals are the ones that 
@re now asking for the names of the wrong 
@oers 2nd ure Sueering at statements because 
they come from this platfurm. They now 
stand avewed defenders of the immaculate 
purity aad virtue of our lezislators, ignoring 
their own editorial denunciations and ignor- 
ing the fact that their columns have withia 
the past few weeks been teeming with new 
revelations of the rascalities committed. 

Whiie we are called slinderers when we 
talk abut the joke of purchasing elections, 
the pavers have tecmed with similar jokes: 
the joke, for instance, about the “vindication 
of the princivles” of the grand old party by 
the carrying of the state of Indiana. A ban- 
quet wes aciually given at which the great 
lishts of the party were compelled to be 
ehained to the car of triumphant villainy. At 
that banquet, that goud natured, estimable 
gentletian, Chester A. Arthur, congratulated 
tke geutleman who had been chief manager of 
the successiul campaign; he wus in verv good 
humor; it was during *‘the feast of reasonand 
the fisw of soul” He said, when iu that 
happy weed, that his party bad captured In- 
diana by un admirable supply of + and 
then in parenthesis, as it appeared in some of 
the papers. “long protracted laughter.” But 
at was not 2 plentiful supply of “long pro- 
tracted laughter? that curried the campaign 
in Indiana. Some of the reporters, with more 
acute imaginations, caught from the vice- 
president's lins, or invented, the word “soap.” 
It has gone into some versions of history as 
*4 pleatiful supply of long pretracted laugh- 
ter,” aud iato ciher, and [ think more correct, 
versions of history it has gone “a ptentiful 
supply of soap.” Certain revelations after- 
ward icvid us what was the nature of the 
“soap.” To chauge the nature of the meta- 
phor, it was uot svap atall, but it was “‘prin- 
ciples” (laugisier), and by this “diffusion of 
Principles,” in the shape of new, crisp two- 
dollar bijis, the republican purity was 
vindicated. (Gaughter and appiause.j And 
it was a matter of notoricty at the same 
time here in New York thai certain well 
known leaders, or “heelers,” in the immediate 
neighbcrheod in which I used to live were 
giving five dullars for a vote for Mr. Garfield 
iu order to vindicate the principles of the 
prand old party. (Anplause.) It is equally 
notorious that the sume thing went on here 
Tuesday before last, and it isa huge jcke to 
see the solemn. faces with which these editors 
talk about the “‘slanderous imputation” that 
the election was carried by money. (Laughb- 
ter and applause.) It would be very funny, 
if it were not so serious, to see how many 
people there are who think the greatest thing 
is to be on the winning side, and believe that 
there is wotling so successful as success, and 
who, no inattcr how the victory has been 
gained, ure only too ready to throw their 
eaps in the air and shout for the party for 
which they voted. How long will our so- 
ealled liberties endure under the mere forms 
ef republicanisin if our elections are to be 
econtro!ied by such means! Where, then, 
would be your united labor party! Decreas- 
ing in the same proportion, next year it might 
be expected that we would poli only eight 
thousand votes, and the vear after that we 
would be tweaty-twe thousand votes worse 
off thau nothing. 

Where was the Christian religion the day 
miter Christ was crucitieda! Do you remem- 
ber the story told in the gospel of the even- 
ing of tbe first Easier day, when two of the 
discipies of Christ were on a brief journev ta 
@ villace near Jerusalem, and their hearts 
were beavy!? They had huped to see the 
literal fulfillment of the professions of the 
seers, when the yoke of Rome should be 
broken, and ail the nations should bring their 
tributes to the holy city, and it should rule 
the world: they bad interpreted literally the 
spirituat teachings of Christ, of tlhe future 
world wide brotherhood which some are still 
@triving and dying for, im the hope tbat it 
Bhallsome day biess the world’ Therefore, 
they bad fost all hope; and the Master, al- 
teady arisen, is said to have joined them by 
the way and explained to them the meaning 
of the prophesy. Their hearts became warm 
with vew iove; their minds were gladdened 
With a new light, and they began eo take on a 
clear visiun of the glories of the spiritual 
kingdcm, when Christ would be the redeemer 
ofisraci. But afterward, becoming disheart- 
ened, they said now He is dead aud buried; 
Heis:. ‘ 
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they are engaging in their usual petty squa 
bles for office, for place, for pelf. 

Where was the church of Christ when Peter 
was put into prison and James was killed 
and Paul was condemned? Do you remember 
the inscription that has been discovered in 
Spain, reciting that “the divine Nero” had 
deserved the honors awarded to him by 
Romans, when they were living under the 
forms of republicanism, stili endorsing their 
laws with “the senate and people of Rome,” 
and saying that they had actually in their 
adulation of the mouster erected a mouu- 
meut to him jn Spain, to glorify him for hav- 
ing finally extinguished Christianity? So ac- 
cording to that monument, which like all 
other monuments, “can't tell a lie,” Chris- 
tianity was actuully extinguished all over 
the Roman world by Nero in the year 60 or 
so; but it is still a pretty lively institution, 
after having been “extinguished” some 
e:chteen huadred vears ago. , 

Now, it may be asked, where is the united 
labor party! Itis just as hvely as the Chris- 
tian eburch was after it had been extin- 
guished oy Nero. (Great applause.) It would 
be a capital thing for somebody to putina 
heremetically sealed glass case several copies 
of some of these journals that are gloating 
over the extinction of the united labor party, 
in order that sume future antiquary may be 
able to amuse his audience in some bali that 
will be built in a couple of thousand of vears 
from vow by telling them there was an editor 
in this city, which was thea called by the 
compound name of New York, who actually 
flattered himself, en the 9th of November, 
1887, that the united labor party and all its 
principles had actually been totally extin- 
guished Would not the editor of that jour- 
nal, if he could bear that lecture, be some- 
what overwhelmed to find that these princi- 
ples Were prevalent and had been for the last 
tifteen hundred oc cighteea hundred years! 
(Applause.) 

in one of these sheets there is a demand 
that “the surplus” shall be spent on fortitica- 
tions to protect us from somebody. What 
would the future antiquary think of that! 
What savagery there must bave been in those 
davs! Against whom did they have to pro- 
tect themselves! Against their brethren and 
sisters! If that editor could then view things 
as they were, would he not be a very much 
amused editor when he saw that iron clads 
and fortifications and such warlike thiags 
Were practically as extinct from human soci- 
ety as the ichthyosaurus, which is now only 
found 1n the museums? 

When we come together to condole over our 
recent disaster it isin order for us to say, if 
it be a disaster, it is fraught with all sorts of 
compeusation, and we can very speedily re- 
enforce our fines, and we have already be- 
gun; there 1s no hesitation, there is no doubt 
as to our plans, still less is there any doubt as 
to our objects. 

One fellow, who was practically a traitor 
during tbe late election, tried to find an ex- 
cuse for it, and so he said that now he thought 
he was going to devote bimself more to the 
question of “labor proper,” as if heretofore 
he bad been devoting himself to labor im- 
proper. (Laughter and applause.) We are 
going to do in reality what this fellow is 
thinking of doing; we are going to devote 
ourselves to the question of labor proper, and 
that means this: That labor is the law of life 
and therefore is a duty, that properly under- 
stood it is one of the chief tenets and holiest 
examples of Christ our Master, and because, 
whetber we labor by brain or by hand, it is 
the means by which we are fulfilling the word 
of God, by which we are doing what we can 
to learn His lessons and to fulfill His tasks, 
aud we are thus working out the magnificent 
plan of the best of fathers by making the 
kingdom of God here on earth so that it shall 
be the nursery of plants that He shall in His 
good time transfer to His heavea beyond. 
(Applause.) 

We therefore have nothing to retract, 
nothing to regret, except it be the misery, 
the degradation of not a few of those who 
were with us in the election of a year ago 
and Were not with us in the election of a few 
days ago, for the reason that so many of 
them yielded to the offers of their tempters 
aud wholly forgot for the moment the mag- 
nificent promise of a glorious future and 
miserably sold their birthright for but little 
more than a mess of pottage. (Applause.) 

We shall gu on preaching this ‘“‘nonsense” 
of the brotherhood of man, and we shall go 
on asserting the same obsvulete, antiquated 
and to nota few dangerous doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Do not such avowals of corrupt politicians 
on the one hand, and this contempt for God's 
truth on the part of these journalists, all go 
to show that itis high time that the Word of 
God shal! be professed and preached from the 
stages of theaters, from thie tails of carts, 
especially since itis professed so half heart- 
edly at Christian altars and Christian pulpits¢ 
Is it not high time thata party shall arise in 
this country—and, thank God, one has arisen— 
that should bezin to give new significance 
and new practical interpretation to our 
Declaration of Independence? We shall go 
on to preach, if posstble, with still more vigor 
and zeal aud hopefulness the dogmatic reli- 
gion that God is, that He is all-wise, all-zood, 
all-merciful, all-powerful, aad the correlative 
of that is that perfect goodness and duty are 
but one and the self-same thing. None can 
surpass me in allegiance to all the tenets of 
the Christian religion and in reverence for the 
sacraments of the Christian church, yet Iam 
called to go out and teach to the whole world, 
what I huve been taught in the schools of the 
Christian church, that all the dogmas must 
have their purpose in the building up of the 
great eternal truth; that white sacraments 
have a most excellent purpose, yet at the 
same time the very essence and the core of 
ail religion, to which these things are but the 
means, consist in knowing God, in knowing 
something of His purposes and in loving Him 
with all our hearts, and loving, in spite of 
their too frequent unlovableness, because of 
His image stamped upon them, all our breth- 
ren.. And, therefore, must we rise to that ex- 
alted stature of not merely natural religion, 
to be able with outspread arms to say, 
“Father, forgive them; they know not what 
they do;” and count it an unspeakable gaia to 
be perm:tted to lose repute aud happiness and 
hfe itself, if by making every sacrifice we 
save our brethren. (Applause.) 

But a moment ago there entered upon this 
platform a man whose presence bere to-night 
is full of the truth that lL have been tryiug to 
preach, whose presence here to-night is evi- 
dence that this is something more than a 
mere political platform. I myself have said 
tame and again that I stand upon this plat- 
form because it is not_merely a political piat- 
form, but because it is so largely a moral and 
areligivus one. But at the same time some 
of you might say, “Weill it is a good deal of a 
political platform, but small blame to him for 
Standing on it just now, for the reason that 
he does not bappen to have apy pressing 
ecclesiastical engagements, and if be should 
begin to have them probably then he would 
not be seen quite so often upon that platform: 
perhaps there would not be so much occasion 
for it.” But to answer that doubt here comes 
a mau (turning to Father Huntington) who, 
by bis very garb, shows that he is not an un- 
frocked priest. (Applause.) He is here, I be- 
lieve, after Snishing a church service in some 
part of the city, and I mention it as a very 
happy illustration of what I am trying to 


tiurgotten; His followers are in | veacit. 


ing the praises of the Most High, thanking 
him for the moral victory of the late election 
while declaring the immoral victory of those 
who won it. (Great applause.) 

Father Huntington's appearance was the 
signal for an outburst of applause. When it 
ceased he said: 

Since I last spoke to you from this platform 
the movement to which we have given heart 
and soul has been through an ordeal, has been 
put to a test, and I think it bas come out un- 
seathed. So far from having to score a de- 
feat, we consider that we have in the most 
emphatic way vindicated the principles for 
which we work. We have sbown what the 
method.is that we intend to pursue, and have 
proved by the action of all on our side that 
we mean what we say. 

It would be very natural for many people 
to think that the religious element in this 
movement was an adventitious thing, that it 
Lad for a basis a certain sentimentality, that 
it was introduced to please a few individuals, 
and that though these individuals might be 
humored by allowing it place for a time, that 
yet it was not a real factor inthe movement, 
and did not belong to the platform. It has 
been shown that that is not the case; that if 
religinn bas formed a part of this movement, 
it is because it is an essential part, because 
it could not be got rid of, because it belonged 
there, and had come to stay, and that if reli- 
gion Were out of it the movement itself would 
be at anend. (Applause.) 

We have said, and I think we have said 
with increasing earnestness, seeing more and 
more clearly what the words mean, that this 
1s the cause of God. That is a tremendous 
thing to say of any movement, for it gives 
assurance of ultimate victory. But we must 
realize also that, if this is the cause of God, 
then a very great responsibility rests upon 
every man and womao who believes in it. 
Why! Because if that be true then we are 
engaged not in a mere temporal struggle, 
not in a transitory movement that is to again 
pass away in a hittle whila, not in a pop- 
ular craze, but in the great tight that has 
been going on through the ages between the 
Jight and the darkness, the power of God 
and the power of the enemies of the truth. 
You and Lare entering half biindly. perhaps, 
not realizing how much it means, but we are 
entering ia net as spectators, but as actors 
into another phase of that conflict which bas 
filled the history of the world, in which all 


_the power of purity and goodness is wrestling 


with all the power of hatred and crime and 
sin, in which each one has his part to play, 
and by the part he piays must be judged 
at the bar where all meno shall stand to con- 
fess which side they took in the warfare, 
under what banner they have fought. If that 
is the case, then a share inthe work of this 
anti-poverty society becomes not merely the 
indulgence of a pleasing sentiment; not 
merely the holding of an interesting theory, 
not merely the participation ta a cause iu 
which it 1s a matter of indifference whether 
you engage or not; but you are put on your 
mettle as men; you are called upon to show 
what your worth is and whether you are true 
men ou the side of right, of justice and God, 
or whether you are on the side of selfishness 
and cruelty and misery and sin. That is a 
test that the anti-poverty society puts before 
all of you who profess its principles and be- 
lieve the truth it teaches. 

I shall not say to vou that if this is the cause 
of God we are bound to use only such methods 
as God Himself approves. I shall not say 
that because I am intensely convinced that 
you don’t propose to use any other methods, 
and that if there has been, here and there, a 
doubting soul only just eutering into the work 
that has fancied that we were acting on ratner 
too high a plane, that we were attempt- 
ing the impossible, that we had better 
fail back on less exalted lines, and that we 
could afford to take the devil's tools to do the 
Lord’s work with, then we may take 1t as one 
of the blessings of our Jate “defeat” that such 
souls have either dropped out of our ranks or 
found a new courage, and that to-day we 
stand pledged afresh to God and to those 
methods that God Hunself will bless. That is 
why, when I read in the last week’s Stanp- 
AkD, “Good is never begutten by evil; it is 
good that begets good,” I said a prayer of 
thanksgiving, because I could see in thuse un- 
faltering words the Key-note of this move- 
ment. (Applause.) And now, just because 
we are beginning to realize more and more 
the moral grandeur of our cause, J ask you to 
consider what is supremely necessary in order 
to carry it forward, what we must do to fulfill 
our mission, to take part in this crusade of the 
cross. There are three things that I submit to 
you are most necessary. The first of these is 
faith, Remember that the battle we are fight- 
ing bas been feught over and over again; it 
was fought by a society not so very ualike 
this, with principles that had a singular like- 
mess to, or rather ag identity with our own, 
a society that fought this battle some seven- 
teen or eighteen buadred years ago, fought it 
against a despotism more awful than any 
the world has ever seen since, against old, 
lopg standing abuses, against the utmost 
power of monopolization, of capital, of 
wealth, against material force and enormous 
physical strength; a society winch in that 
struggle was abuised, persecuted and charged 
with favoring those who would upset the 
state; a society in which if a man entered he 
must look out for excommunication from the 
only respectable community of the time; a 
society that was hunted from one place of 
Meeting to another; a society that was com- 
posed very largely of the ignorant and the 
poor, of the slave and the outcast; a society 
which never hfted its band to strike. but 
which moved on steadily, unflinchingly 
through death and torture, never givin 
back blow for blow; a society which was 
pledged to believe in the fatherhood of God, 
and therefore in the brotherhood of all men, 
whether Roman procurator or Christian 
slave; a society which went on and ona until 
against that tremendous massed force of 
brute wealth and power and crime it had 
broken through and won the day, and the 
cross of shame became the standard of a re- 
generated world. 

What was the moving spirit of those men? 
It was intense faith; they believed what they 
said and they lived it out; and we must‘have 
in this movement something stronger than 
reason, something more powerfu! than phil- 
osophy, more potent than arguments, some- 
thing that goes down deeper and lays hold of 
the very root of aman, a conviction “that 
this thing is true aud therefore it must and 
shall succeed.” We must use such means as 
we can to strengthen that faith, for upon that 
faith dependsour share in winning the victory 
of this movement, just so far as you believe that 
you are right and that God has put yon where 
you are and given you this work to do; just 
that far will you be hastening the day of better 
things, of purer lives, of an ennobled society; 
there is another thing needed besides faith, 
and that is repentance. What do I mean by 
that? I mean that we, as honest men and 
women, must be ready to acknowledce that 
we have not always been true to this move- 
ment, that we have at times been disloyal to 
its high principles, false to its spirit of justice 
and purity. It is sorry work throwing blame 
upon those who, believing as we do, sold 
their votes in the late election, unless we are 
ready to acknowledge to ourselves that we 
have deserved a share in the blame by every 
act of meanness or dishonesty of which we 
have been guilty. A censure of a neighbor 


own personal life. We shall make but little 
progress in calling upon others to repent of 
their greed and injustice and cruelty of self- 
ishness until we confess that the roots of 
those sins are in our own souls, and give them 
an example of the repentance we ask thein to 
practice. Surely thisis reasonable and fair. 
Surely we must agree that we are not ready 
to fight the battle of God until, in a perfectly 
honest and manty fashion, we own that we 
have at times been untrue to God, until we 
see where we have been disloyal to the stand- 
ard we are trying to follow. 
Thou to wax fierce 
In the cause of the Lord, 
To stnite and to thrust | 
With the heavealy sword! 
Anger ard zeal 
And the joy of the brave, 
Who tauzht thee to feel, 
Sin’s slave? 


The altar's pure flame 
Consumes as it soars, 
Faith meetly may blame, 
For it serves and adores. 
Thou warnest and smitest, 
Yet Christ must atone 
For a soul that thou slightest— 
Thine own. 

Without this, which we call personal re- 
pentance, we shall very soon begin to fall out 
with one another, to call bad names, tolay the 
blame of any ill success on this side or on that, 
tothink that we are all right and others are all 
Wrong, and soim mutual recriminations and 
internal dissensions and abuse this movement 
will break up, as many another noble move- 
ment has broken up in the past, and we be- 
come an open shame to cur enemies, a very 
scorn and derision unto them that are round 
about us. But to get down to the fact of the 
case and see where the fault really lies, and 
so condemn ourselves before we condemn 
others, this will keep us ia mutual trust and 
respect and iu that fellowship and good-will 
iu which in large measure lies our strength. 

And the third requirement is straightfor- 
ward obedience, not to the immediate de 
mands of this mouvement alone, but to every- 
thing which you recognize as a command of 
God. He would not be reckoned as a trust- 
worthy soldier who should obey one com- 
mand of the geveral with great alacrity 
while openly disregarding plain orders call- 
ing on bim for less agreeable duties. The 
cause of God is to be promoted by those 
who are living in obedience to God. Every 
time that you and I are mean and selfish, 
every time that we act dishonorably or 
basely, every time that we indulge impurity 
in thoucht or life, then, though we may vote 
the correct ticket and applaud at Anti-pov- 
erty meetings, we are holding back the 
coming of the kingdom of heaven on earth, 
we are traitors to the God of truth, holiness 
and love. 

More than this; your responsibility comes 
home to you in a yet more moving way. You 
have taken—by a sort of instinct, but an in- 
stinct confirmed by a deliberate choice of 
which you have given evidence in the 
song that has just been sung—you have 
taken the cross as the symbol of this move- 
ment. Why that emblem, unless in the face 
of whatever doubt and perplexities may beset 
you, you believe that the cross stands out as 
the witness to the deepest and most complete 
as well as the most awful suffering on the side 
of truthand right against fraud and oppression 
and wrong? And if so, then, in some Way, that 
suffering gathers up into itself all the suf- 
fering of the world under injustice and cruelty, 
on behalf of righteousness and love. If, then, 
believing this to be the cause of God, you dare 
to turn back, you are false to the great self- 
sacrifice, you are arraying yourselves on the 
side of those forces of evil which nailed Christ 
upon His cross, whichare crushing down those 
multitudes of tortured souls that are crying 
out to-night in sore distress. My brothers and 
sisters, you are most of you removed some- 
what from the sight of those peculiar forms 
of suffering which the tencment house dis- 
tricts of this city present. You can shut out 
yourselves from the sight and sound of the 
misery in your pleasant homes, ana if the echo 
of it reaches you even there, through the 
daily newspaper, you can lay the paper down 
and take up the latest novel. Some of us are 
not so situated. We cannot shut our eyes to 
these pathetic faces, or our ears to this bitter 
ery. If we would do our work we must go 
up and down these rickety stairs, in and out 
of these pestilential courts. We have to look 
into these hundreds of childish faces and 
know the future that awaits them if they are 
to live in New York. Men and women are 
doing what they can to stay the tide of 
wretchedness and sin, but what chance have 
they in that great maelstrom of hfe 
that is surging and tossing on the “east 
side? What can you accomplish by gather 
yng children into schools for a few hours a 
week and then sending them out to Jive in the 
pit of hell for the rest of the time? Will you 
turn away froma movement which proposes 
to bring light into that darkness, to opena 
way for those little feet to walk without 
going down into the depths? A while ago I 
was speaking with one who has been working 
in that district for years; who has talked 
with thousands of the women and girls; who 
has sat up night after mght with sick children 
in tenement house rooms. She spoke of a 
young girl who was working in one of those 
tailor shops Where a train of fierce com- 
petition and cruel injustice produces its 
last effect in the utmost possible crowding 
down of wages. Iknow the shop. It Js inga 
basement below the level of the street, where 
the women bend over their work with such 
hopeless diligence that they do not even /ift 
their heads as one goes in to ask a question. 
They work far into the night, even on Satur- 
days, and sometimes the whir of the machines 
can be heard behind the close shutters on 
Sunday morning. The young girl had been 
working in this place, but was now breaking 
down with an illness that nothing but rest 
would cure, when rest meant starvation. 
One alternative was ever before her, one 
prospect of ease “in a trade that is never 
overstocked.” I asked if nothing could be 
done to get the girl a better situation; the 
answer was, “Why is she to be more pitied 
than the hundreds of others who would gladly 
take the place if she should leave it?” 

What, then, is to be done? I have not the 
least hope of anything except it be the cause 
of God, but because I believe this is the cause 
of God, therefore I plead with you from this 
platform that you will have pity on these 
stricken souls, these cramped bodies, these 
darkened lives; that you will not help to 
grind them under the iron wheels of Mammon, 
but that you will be ioyal to the principles of 
God, which will make the golden rule the rule 
for this city and for all the world, and give to 
every one of these children a chance of purity 
here and of Heaven hereafter. 

Mr. McGarvey, from the Lehigh mining re- 
gion, was then introduced by the chairman. 
He said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—My 
excuse for appearing before the Anti-poverty 
society to-night in behalf of the miners of 
the Lehigh region who are now affected by 
the strike is because I recogmze that our 
cause is one with yours. I recognize—and 
upon this I base my assumption to come here 
—that it is the private ownership in land that 
has caused the strike in the Lehigh coal re- 
gion, and if the principle ca which the Anti- 


In the anthracite coal regions there are em- 
ployed about ninety thousand wage workers 
in and about the mines. In the Lehigh mining 
region about fourteen or fifteen thousand 
wage workers are employed. Only the 
Lehigh region is at present on strike, but the 
interests of all the other regions will be 
affected by the success or defeat of this 
strike. 

Under the present system of land owner- 
ship consumers pay a royalty of ten millions 
of dollars a year, allof which goes into the 
pockets of those who claim to own the land. 
There are thousands of acres of coal land in 
that region that are undeveloped and that 
pay no tax, and the consequence is that by 
this system of land taxation which we now 
have those who claim to be owners of the 
idle lands are enabled to opea up just what 
they please from time to time and overstock, 
by importation or otherwise, the labor market 
in that quarter. : 

The Lebigh region now on strike embraces a 
territory of not more than twenty miles from 


acommon center. It consists of some thirty- 


all the coal that is necessary. But the native 
labor is supplanted from time to time by im 
ported labor, and especially has this been so 
in the Lehich region during the last twelve 
years. During that time the leading employ- 
ers have been importing pauper labor of Eu- 
rope under contract. 

In those thirty-nine or forty towns and vil- 
lages everything is owned and controlled 
solely by those who claim to be the land 
owners, and the miner is not only compelled 
to work for small wages, but is made the vic- 
tim of abuse and oppression in every part of 
his every day life. He is abused not only by 
his employer, but by the storekeeper, and his 
wife and children suffer likewise. He enjoys 
indeed the privilege of living; but it is the life 
of aslave. He enjoys the right to the pur- 
suit of happiness, but itis the pursuit only— 
the employers have all the happiness. 

My friends, I do not appear before you as a 
coal miner filled with foreign ideas. J] hap- 
pen to be a native of the city of churches, not 
of the city of brotherly love. I went to the 
anthracite coal region when I was six years of 
age. Ihave been there very nearly all the 
time since. [havea wife and four children, 
and as a friend of mine said, they are all boys 
but three. I don’t fear for that one boy; there 
issome hope for a man, even though he be 
born in the Lehigh coal region, but for a girl 
I don’t see any. I fear for those three girls; 
for if there is anything worse than being a 
Lehigh coal miner to-day it is being a Lehigh 
coal miner’s wife; and in the natural order of 
things I don’t see any other fate in store for 
them. 

I have been an active labor reformer in my 
own county of Carbon for seventeen years. 
My first vote, when I knew nothing, was a 
democratic vote. I have long ago asked God 
to forgive me for that. (Applause.) But the 
latest phase of the labor reform movement is 
the anti-poverty movement, and this gives me 
hope. If I have lived with some hope in the 
past, 1 am warranted in hving in stil! further 
hope. 

I have not come here to ask you to go down 
into your pockets. I want you to take these 
thoughts home with you and into your 
churches, and I don’t believe you could earry 
better subjects there, and in the spirit that 
your cause is ours, and in behalf of the mihers 
of the Lehigh region who have entered upon 
these strikes, I appeal to you for such aid as 
you can give. (Applause.) 

Owing to the Jateness of the hour, Mr. Post 
endeavored to excuse himself, but amid 
shouts of ‘Post! Post!” from all! parts of the 
hall, his endeavor was unavailing. He said: 

In view of what the last two speakers said, 
something has just occurred to me which I 
imagine will astonish you. You heard what 
Father Huntington said of the tenement dis- 
tricts in New York, and you heard what Mr. 
Mr. McGarvey said of the misery in the Penn- 
sylvania mining districts. In view of that I 
wul tell you something that Iam sure will 
astonish you, and that is that the great 
American government is engaged every day in 
“protecting” American industry. (Laughter 
and applause.) (A voice: ‘Where did you 
hear that?’) I just happened to remember it; 
thatisall. (Laughter.) 

They talk of protecting American industry! 
They have got the thing down so fine that 
they protect plum pudding to the extent of 
twenty per cent to protect Amercan indus- 
tries. Youall know what kind of industry 
that will protect. If aman bas to pay $1.20 
for a dollar’s worth of pluin pudding, he will 
be more apt to encourage his wife in home 
industry. What does encouraging home in- 
dustry mean! It means more work for less 
wages; it means Just what it has done for the 
sewing woman and the miner. 

Is it not about time that we make battle 
upon this euemy, for it is an enemy? They 
bave talked of protecting American industry 
so long—protecting it in this way, that really 
agreat many people have got to believing 
in it, and even those miners in the Pennsy!- 
vania regions, imagine they are protected. 
But what, in God’s name, does that protection 
consist of? It ts protecting American monop- 
oly—not American industry; that is what it is. 
(Applause. ) : 

Do you recall that fable of sop of the 
wolf ard the goat? The wolf was browsing 
on the edge of a high cliff—no the goat was 
browsing on the edge of ahigh cliff—I have 
reversed things Just as the protectiunists do, 
the goat was browsing on the edge of a high 
cliff and the wolf was at the base of the cliff; 


the wolf did not want to climb up there and 


come dowa. “There is plenty of grass here, 
aud it is a great deal sweeter than that grass 
up there and will make you a better dinner,” 
he said. The goat looked over and answered: 
“No, [thank you; you must excuse me; itis 
not for my dinner that you ure inviting me 
uown, but for your own.” (Laughter.) That 
is protection in a nut shell. 

We must get right behind all that; we must 
get right down to first principles; we have 
got to recognize that the land belongs to all 
the people and tbat all revenues must come 
from values, and then we will uot need any 
protection by way of revenue or revenue by 
way of protection. (Applause.) 

Take the state of Peuusylvania. While 
those men are not permitted to work, except 
for starvation wages, there are hundreds if 
not thousands of acres of Pennsylvania lands, 
the richest coal land probably in the couutry,- 
absolutely closed to labor and paying an 
agricultural tax. a3 

All the mines of Pennsylvania are not open 
yet; they are not all wurked. Butif a good 
sizcd land value tax were put on them, they 
would be opened very soon. (Applause.) If 
there are only a few mines and a good many 
people who want to work in the mines wages 
will go down toa hare meagre living, which 
the miners. must haveor starve. In nature 
there is ampl- opportunity for remunerative 
employment, .nd the reason that the unem- 
ployed dan’t get it is because some men lock 
it up. 

Now, it seems to me that about the first 


houses off the face of the continent and col: 
lect our national revenue from the values of 
land. That of itself will make more oppor- 
tunities for work because the tax on lang 
values, being higher, there will be more iang 
in the market. Land in cities, agricultural 
land, mining land, land generally, will coma. 
more into the market, because the tax will ba 
a little too high to make it profitable to hold 
it, and so we shall have more opportunities 
for work at once; and’ with more opportunj- 
ties for work will come better wages; with 
better wages will come more and varied and 
better consumption; with that comes better . 
business, and better business reacts to benefit 
wages. : 

But this movement must not stop here: 
this is the place to begin. We must go on 
and on until every man has an equal 
right to the land of the country in which 
be is born (applause); until. every man 
who has a better part. of the surface of 
the earth than other men shal! pay for ‘its 
greater value into a common fund, and until 
land that is not in use, whatever kind it may 
be, shall be open to anybody who wants to 
use it, free of price, free of rent, and free of 
tax. Whenthat time comes we shall have. 
free men, and with free men peace and’ 
plenty and justice will reign. (Long con 
tinued applause.) 


DR. M’GLYNN’S PARISHIONERS. 


They Collect in Two Weeks More Money 
for Him Than His Former Aunual Salary 
Amounted to. 


The same enthusistic gathering as of old 
filled seats, standing room Sand entrances of 
International hall on Friday night of last 
week. Chairman John R. Feeney, assisted 
by Edward McConnell, George Norman and. 
Mrs. Margaret Moore, spent the first hour or © 
so in entering and acknowledging the various 
euvelope contributions to the personal fund 
for Dr. McGlynn. Some of the letters. and 
comments excited. much amusement and ap- 
plause. The total amount collected in en-. 
velopes was $314. The basket collection was 
$79.52. Total for the evening, $393.82, which, 
added to the balance of amount cok 
Jected the week before, 3119, makes a 
total of over $812 collected in two 
weeks. Dr. McGlynn’s former salary was. 
$800 a year. Mrs. Moore then delivereda 
witty and effective address on the recent — 
election, ending with a graphic picture of the: 
misery and degradation which the doctorand 
his fellow workers were bound to abolish. ~ 
She was followed by George Smith of Green- — 
point, Mr. McDermott of St. Stephen's parish 
and Frank Ferrall. pi 

The oil painting of the doctor, which for- 
merly hung above the platform, was sold at 
the Anti-poverty fair. A handsomely draped | 
engraved likeness has been put in its place. 


The Church and the New Political Econe 
omy. * Belay 
The November number of the Trish Eccle- 
stastical Record, a high class monthly jour-.— 
nal, published under the sanction of the 
archbishop of Dublin, contains the following 
letter, with the title, “The Economic Doe: 
trines of Mr. Henry George.” The “two | 
propositions” referred to are (1) that private — 
property in land is unjust and (2) and that 
the land of any country belongs tothe people 
of that country. STR? 
Sm:—I rejoice to find Mr. Henry George's. 
doctrine discussed in your pages. Nothing: 
can Weli be more interesting and important 
than the doctrine itself, and the man is in- 
spiring so much enthusiasm in New York that. 
he may possibly be elected secretary of state 
before the year is out. It seems unwise, there- 
fore, that there should be such profound silence. 
here about the man himself and_ his teaching: 
The mere papers of news, the Irish national’ 
organs, and the religious journals, are alike — 
empty of either criticism or information. Let. 
thanks then be given to you, sir, and to 
“Economist.” : a 
But, would not your contributor bave done 
better to begin at the beginning? He makes 
our mouths water for all those millions. of 
revenue, and yet has nothing to say about the 
lawfulness of the system—which would give 
them tous. Ought he not first to examine 
principles, and then come to practice and de-. 
tails? Let him attack those two propositions 
named io the end of his interesting letter. His 
views about the second of them I should be 
very eager to study. Does the land of a 
country belong in his opinion to the angels? 
Or to the pecora campa? Wired 
If we do leave, like ‘“Economist;” the con 
sideration of what may be philosophically 
true, or theologically lawful, for the con 
sideration of what may be politically pru 
dent, [ am sure most. people would be. of 
opinion that it would not be expedient to make 
the national government the direct admini 
trator or “agent” of the land of the countr 
Ithink Mr. George does not use the wor 
“nationalization” throughout the whole book, 
“Progress and Poverty.” I am sure that 


word “parochialization” or “baronialization” 
would better express his meaning — than 
“nationalization.” This is worthy of speci 
note by “Economist,” who will perceive th: 
th> present enormous expenses of tax gathe 
ing would be done away with by the sing 
tax system. Of course the revenue from 
customs and excise would be needless. 
Lastly, if I may say it without seeming vei 
wild, F would ask “Economist” not to take it 
for granted, either that there isan obligation 
to pay off what is called the national debt, or 
that those who now live on it would need 
continue to live on it in more prosperous time: 

- A Priest i ENGLanp. 


: Courage! hed 

To those at a distance, looking calmly o 
and appreciating the difficulties of the site 
ation with only the power of truth in unse 
fishness indistinctly seen by the masses on the 
one Side, and the organized forces of erro 
corruption and greed, backed by all the pow 
of individual and corporate wealth not ou! 
of the great city and state of New York, 
of the nation, on the other, the results in th 
meagerness of the vote are not. surprising. 
On the contrary, they are quite encouraging. 
Truth pitted against the influence of such 
forces as were at work in your late election 
never won an easy victory. Among t 
twelve was one apostate, one doubter. 
one faint-hearted. The Judases. you are v 
tid of. The Thomases and the Peters will be. 


civilization is worthy of preservation, th 
great truth that has been on trial before the 
people of New York and the nation recent! 
must ultimately prevail. It may take years, 
ib may take generations, asother creat. 1s 
have, but it will prevail in the end. Cour 
then. Forward. Work, write, print, spec 
Victory is sure. Ricuarp SPENCER 
Buriington, Ia., Nov. 14. 


For the Campaign Fund. 
The publisher of Tae Sranparp ackn 3 
edges the receipt of 50 cents forthe campaigm 


ing duty; the first place where the tribunal | poverty society is founded were recognized 
should be set up by each of us and judgment and accepted, there would be no strikes in the 
begin and sentence be pronounced is in his | Lebigh valley or in any other region. 

{ 


nine or forty towns and villages or mining 
hamlets and three boroughs. Ia the ordinary 
course of things if the labor of the anthracite 
coal regions was justly dealt with there 
would be to-day just sufficient labor in the 
anthracite and Lehigh coal regions to mine 


cepling iuvitalious to diuuer; j Jiow, then, let us take heart of bope, sing- 


be looked up to the goat and invited him to 
may be necessary, but it is not the most press- 


strike we sbould make is to wipe custom | fuad from Harry C. Ager, Brookly, N. 
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sof QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
por- 

land What te , De with, with the Tax. 

land Caicaco.—Will you pleuse explain (1) what 
ural you would do with the taxes that would be 
ome raised under the Jaws proposed by the Anti- 
libe poverty society, and (2) how a person would 
hold know what a fairtax would be? 

ities R. O'NEILL. 


(1) Pay the ordinary expenses of gov- 
“~ @rnoment and for public institutions. 
(2} By the market value of the land that 
was ased: 





Kucomes aud Greund Rent. 
. LOuiIsvitte, Ky., Sept. 22.—I bave been a 
Jaborer ever since I was eight vearsald. J 
worked in the “‘tobacco patch” when I was so 
smaiithe leaves of the plant would reach my 
kair and “gum” it so that nothing but moth- 
er’s application of hut water and soap would 
enable me to comb it. J bave swung a bam- 
mer in the mines of the Rocky mountains day 
after day alongside of the best miners. I 
hiave a right to consider mysejf{f a working 
mun. Six months ago I began reading your 
writings, believing you a dreamer whose 
theories could not be put into practice. To- 
day iindorse nearly all your published opin- 
ions. i wish you to answer me two questions: 

(4) Is there any reason why inccmes should 
mot be taxcd! 

@) [have scen it stated that a reasonable 
ground rent on the land of the United States 
willonly produce four hundred millious of 

dollars annually; whereas the present rate of 
Cuited States, state and county taxation pro- 
duces eight hundrali millions every year. I 
think the trouble with this statement is that 
the first part of itis false, but have no means 
at hand to disprove it. J. S. De Jannetrte. 

(1) Is there any reason why an income 
honestly earned should be taxed, When 
the renta! value of land is taken in taxa- 
tion an unearned income would be impossi- 
ble. and until it is taken a tax on incomes 
ay would not prevent the acquisition of wealth 
ais unearned by the possessor. 

(2) The land values of New York city 
alone are now worth more than $100,000,- 
G00 annuzily, while the present tax levy 
3s $32,000,000. Moreover, if land values 
alone were taxed, some of the most expen- 
sive eam of government would be 
abolisiie 
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A Tax Upon a Tax. 

Aveusta, Ga.—Is it not true that land is 
worthless unlil man by his labor has utilized 
it, and that the market value of unoccupied 
. Jand is due to its possibilities of pruduction 
when utilized by the labur of man? That is 
what the Constifutionalist says, aud J would 
Vike to kauw whercin it is wrong. 

Bd YANKER. 

It is evident that a temperance refurm is 
needed in Augusta. If the market value 
of unoccupied jand is due to its possibilities 

“of production, how can it be said by a sober 
man that land is worthless unui! utilized by 
labor? 

Some land is worthless until labor has 
it. is wholly due ts labor the land itself is 
worthless after labor has utilized it as well 
as before. The value in that case is a 
labor or improvement value, which should 

: be exempt from taxation. 

a Other land has a value, though not 
: utilized—a value that is due to its possibili- 
ties of production. It may be an unopened 
mine ora vacant city Jot. That value is 
not afabor or improvement value, but a 
price for the privilege of using the land, 
Whoever gets that price from jabor gets 
something for nothing, for the “owaer” of 
the Jand did not make it nor did he give 
to it its possibilities of production. It 
would be there all the sume, and offer 
the same possibilities of production if it 
hhad never been owned. This vaiue which 


ies of production is a fit subject of taxa- 
tion. It takes nothing from any one that 
che has produced, but only takes from him 
~ an taxation for public use what he has 
taken from some one else in taxation for 
private use. It isa public tax upon a pri- 
Wate tax, and the nearer the puplic tax 
comes to absorbing the entire private tax 
- the juster it will be. 





. Selling Value aud Rental Valse, 
- Bostox, Mass. —Here is a question for Tae 
‘Sraxnparp. Asf understand it, the basis of 
estimating the rental value of land would he 
by taking a percehiage of its selling vatue, 
but as more and more of the taxes were laid 
on dand values, the selling value would de- 
«crease, but would the rental value de- 
crease in the same proportion? For illustra. 
Mion, we will suppuse a piece of land witha 
“Selling value of §10,000 and the rental fuur 
“per cent of that, or $400: suppuse the taxes 
absorb $50u of this, causing the selling value 
to fall to $2,500: would four per ceat of that 
be the rental value on which to levy the tus! 
JF so. the rentai value would soua fall to 
nothing with the selling value. E. Lucas. 
As the selling value decreased the rate 
-svould rise, and the occupant would pay 
she higher rate so long as it did not exceed 
‘the renta! vaiue of his land, Citimately 
there would be no selling value, and then 
faxes, instead of being levied on selling 
'walue, would be levied directly on rental 
walue Renta! value would not decrease 
with selling value, alihough it would be 
Subject to some, perhaps to considerable 
temporary decrease, due to the releasing 
of vacant land now monopolized for 
speculative purposes. 
Referring to your illustration, when the 
selling value had declined to $2,500 the 
tax could be raised to twelve per cent on 
that value without making any difference 
to the occupant, Ile would still get a 
rental of $1009 more than the tax. 

















































































Weuld He bo Beer ot 
New Yorx.—Saylam a man advanced in 
‘Years. Having saved enough} I invest the 
‘dittie I have in a house and lot, and rent it cut 
‘toa storekeeper and a family in each of the 
two floors above, drawing therefrom a reve- 
“nue Of one thousand dellars per annum i 
~ myself live in cheaper apartments. 
iam too old vo betake myself to any pro 
- ductive pursuit or enterprise. I have only 
- be revenue derived from my real estate to 
live upon. Now, in what condition would I 
find myself were your pian carried out? 
Would { be as well off asI um now! Would 
Ibe more helpless in my vld age than Iam 
_ wow! Or would my condition be improved as 
compared to What itis now? 
TRUTH SEEKER. 
Your condition would be improved; and 
what would beeven better, the condition 
of many other old people, men and women, 
who through no fault of their own are 
suuch worse off than you, would be im- 
proved, tou. 
So much of your thousand dollars as is 
the rent of the ground you own, you 
would lose; but you would retain all of 
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attaches to land on account of its possibili- . 





your income from the building, and as 
you would not have to add improvement 
taxes to your rent, you could find tenants 
more readily and certainly than now, be- 
cause you could make the same profit on 
a lower rent. Besides, you would have an 
interest as a citizen in all the land values 
of your community. 

Your condition would not be so much 
improved as if you were a worker, for you 
could not get the benefit of higher wages, 
but it would be better than it is now, and 
you sould be spared the misery of others, 
which, unless you are a singularly selfish 
man, must detract from the comfort of 
your present condition. 





Raising the Rent. 

New Yorx.—A owns a lot upon which he 
pays, aceording.to our theory, $100 tax; he 
puts a house or it worth, with the fand, @1,000 
a year. B rents the building. What is to 
prevent A from putting the land tax on B, 
making the rent‘on B $1,100! 

’ - Awnti-LaNDLOoR?. 

According to your figures the house is 
worth $900 ¢ a year, and on accaunt of the 
location B is willing-to pay §$100° more, or 
$1,000 in all. But he will pay ao more, 
because if he did he would be paying a 
higher price for the location than it was 
worth. Read tract No. 37, Land and labor 
library. 





Natural Rights and Colonizing. 

New York, Nov. 7.—Kindly answer the 
following questions in the columns of your 
paper: 

(1) Does the unearned increment belong to 
the township, the county, the state, the 
country, the race or mankind? 

(2) Have not all things an interest in land 
as well as man! 

(3) If the unearned increment is confined to 
the state, why should the iinmigrant of yester- 
day have the benefits of the native? 

(4) What is the objection against setting 
apart a part of the public domain to experi- 
ment on and sce how it will work, as social- 
istic colonies bave done, and let the en- 
thusiastic spirits of the “oew crusade” work 
aud show huw it is feasible, aud then the 
community may take up their ideas in 
peolitics# G. N. RuTSERForD. 

(1) The “‘unearned increment” belongs to 
the community whose presence creates it. 

(2) Man’s right to land may be expressed 
in a syllogism as follows: Man 1s en- 
titled to life; but life is impossible with- 
out land; therefore man is entitled to 
land. If we concede the major premise 
in favor of all animate things, then all 
animate things have a right to land. 

(3) When the single tax is enforced, the 
immigrant of yesterday is, other things be- 
ing equal, as much a taxpayer as the 
native, for like the native he must use 
land, and if the land is of the same value 
he pays che same tax. He has the same 
right to the benefits of the tax fund as any 
other contributor. You make the mistake 
of supposing that the ‘unearned incre- 
ment” is an increment. It is not; it is only 
a capitalization of current rental value, 
which 1s caused as much by the immigrant 
of yesterday as by the native of a genera- 
tion, as you will realize if you consider what 
would be the effect upon land values in 
a long settled village of a large immigra- 
tion. 

(4) It would require almost as much agi- 
tation to try the experiment as to amend 
our tax laws, and when accomplished the 
colony would have none of the advantages 
of tree exchange, one of the most import- 
ant features of production, and would be 
like a naked prisoner surrounded by canni- 
bals. 


~— 


An Unphilosophical Pb.D. 


Bronogiyy, N. Y.—Some time ago I was 
talking toa Ph.D. who has much respect for 
your pesition as a reformer and philaothro- 
pist, but who said that be could not indorse 
your land tax theory because it is so ‘‘abom- 
inably unjust” to the farmer. He said that 
the wealthy mea of the cities have only about 
one-fifth of their wealth in land, whereas the 
farmers have three-fourths of theirs im their 
fand. Consequently the single tax on land 
would let the rich off with very little tax- 
ation, and make the poor pay a comparatively 
large purt of it. Again, the enurmousiv vai 
uable railroads of the country are built for 
the most part on lund of little value and not 
much of it. They would escape taxation un- 
der the land tax scheme. He would tax 
weulth, not land, and in order to keep the 
wealtb from evading taxation he would have 
the general government impuse @ progressive 
tax un stucks, bonds and mortgages sold iu 
amounts over a given sum. The general gov. 
ernment could make the people who bave 
these things shuw up, aod a tax of this surt 
would compel the billhonuires and bondectats 
to show up and shell vut, and relieve the 
workers of taxation. : H. 

Your Ph.D does not understand our 
‘Jand tax” theory, or else he knows noth- 
ing about the value of farm land. We 
propose to tax land values, not land, and 
as the value of ordinary farm Jand is from 
thirty per cent down to no per cent of the 
value of the farm, the farmer's tax on his 
farm would be in most ‘cases less than 
now; besides, the great burden of indirect 
taxes he now pays when he goes to the 
store would be lifted from bis shoulders. 
Whether the wealthy men of cities have 


‘only about one-fifth of their wealth in land 


we do not know, nor does your Ph.D.; but 
this we do know, that in cities thousands of 
acres, any one of which is worth more than 
whole furms, are not improved at ail, 
while thousands more are only slightly im- 
proved. We also know that much of the 
wealth of wealthy men in cities which is 
called personal property is in reality an 
interest in land, such, for example, as min- 
ing stock. We know, too, that if labor 
were liberated, so that men could make 
free contracts for the sale of their labor, 


those incomes of wealthy men which con-_ 


sist of profits on labor, would rapidly tend 
toward the dimensions of a geometric 
point. Ask your Ph.D. why it is, if the 
single tax would make the poor pay most 
taxes and let the rich off with very little 
taxution, that the rich are so bitterly op- 
posed to it. Is it because the rich are 
grieved even unto anger at a proposition 
to shift their burdens upon the poor? 

The land value tax would not wholly 
remedy the railroad monopoly, because 
that monopoly has a double rcot—land and 
government franchise. We therefore pro- 
pose as to railroads that the government 
should no longer farm out its functions to 
corporations, but should resume its sover- 
eign power over highways as a pubiic in- 
stitution. 

To your friend’s proposition to tax 
wealth there are several objections. It 
easily evades Gixatién; the tax payer 
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-found a rich deposit of gold ore in his lot 






shifts the tax to the consumer, it is expen- 
sive and inquisitorial, it tempts to pet- 
jury and consequently tends to give the 
dishonest mun an advantage over the hon- 
est one, and, above all, if the wealth is 
honestly acquired, it is confiscation. Of 
course, your friend has not in mind hon- 
estly acguired wealth, He thinks only of 


‘the vast fortunes that grow out of bad so- 


cial adjustments. But it is not our pur- 
pose to allow fortunes to grow in that 
way and then to tax them; we would kill 
them at the root by removing what at 
once causes poverty on the one hand and 
great fortunes on the other. 

The philosophy of your Ph.D. needs a 
little doctoring. 





Three Practical Questions. 


Eastport, Me.—(1) In conversation with a 
gentleman not long ago he raised the follow- 
ing point, which J did not consider myself far 
enough advanced in George’s scheme of tax- 
ation to answer satisfactorily. He bad been 
a resident of Deer island, N. B., and after 
marriage found himself unable to rent a 
house to live in or even to buy a piece of land 
on which be ‘could build. Understand, he 
bad money enough to do either, but could 
get no chance. ‘ At last, after a two years’ 
residence, he came across a man who was 
willing to sell him land enough whereon to 
build’ a house, which he did for the sum of 


$10. Now, this was absolutely the only 
piece of land he could get there. The 
island is a smail one,* and as_ he 


was well known there, every one knew of his 
desire to build, but nobody would sell but this 
friend of his The land was worthless for 
any other purpose, so worthless, indeed, that- 
had he desired it he might bave had twice us 
much for no extra charge, but be did pot 
want it. The point he ruised was how to de- 
termine the value of anything. Here this man 
had him. He knew that my friend must have 
this land, as he could not go on living the 
way he was. Had he charged him 8200 or 
even $500 for it, he would have paidit. “But.” 
he said, “either of these sums would have 
been far in excess of the real value, and if the 
mau who sold had charged either of these 
sums, according to George’s theory I would 
have been taxed on that. umount.” This, he 
claims, is not just, because it makes it possibile 
for a man who getsanother in a tight place to 
have imp sed upon him a tax heavier than he 


ought to pay. 


(2) Another objection he had was. this: 
That there would be a great many people 
who would not buy a piece of land, and con- 
sequently would escupe tuxation under the 
single tax. They could hoard up their money 
or invest it in such a way as to reap all the 
profit, while the land owners paid all the pub- 
lic bills. 

(5) Still another objection to the single tax, 
put to me the other night, and which I could 
not answer clearly: One of my brother 
knigbts owns a piece of land and the house 
and all improvements. “Now.” said he, “the 
whole business is not worth $800, but ten 
times that amount, would not induce me to 
sell it. Iwas born there, and my father and 
mother worked hard to procure it as a home 
for themselves in their old age. Now, the 
single tax would make it easy for some man, 
either from spite or self-interest, to raise my 
tax from the present value of the bare 
iand to any value he had a notion 
to raise it to. Thus, if George’s theory 
was in operation to-day, I should, instead 
of paying a tax on an assessed valuation of 
$150, merely pay a tax on about $50, the 
value of the bare land. That would be very 
nice, but to-morrow you might come out, and 
either from a motive of spite or because you 
really wanted the place, raise the basis of 
my tax from $50 to $500. Now, I don’t want 

to sell, not because the place is intrinsically 
wor th’ more, but because I place what might 
be called a “‘sentiinental” value upon it. But 
under the George idea I must either sell 
under the circumstances or be willing to pay 
a tax far in excess of what I pay under the 
present system.” SaMUEL R. SHaw. 

(1) Your friend of Deer island could not 
have been got into the tight place of which 
he complained if land values had been sub- 
ject to full taxation. The land of that 
island was monopolized. It would not 
have been monopolized if every one had 
been compelled to pay a full value tax 
on what he held. If he had been com- 
pelled to pay $500 for his lot, as he says he 
was willing to rather than go without it, 
it would have been because he could not 
get any suitable land for less than that, 
and would have shown that land equally 
well situated was worth $590 u lot. Con- 
sequently, not only your friend, but the 
man he bought of, and every other owner of 
similar land on the island would have been 
taxed on that basis, But if the land was 
not really worth so much, a good many 
owners would soon be anxious to sell 


rather than pay the hirh tax, and 
in trying to sell would bring the 
speculative value down, and with it 


the tux, until your frend would pay 
taxes on only the real value of the land, 
instead of on the blackmail price he would 
have paid. He would then have nothing 
to complain of but the big price he paid, 
but if the land value tax had been in force 
before he bought, land values would have 
been at a normal level, and he could have 
got his lot for what it was worth. Solong 
us there isso much good vacant land as 
there is, no man could get another into 
the tight place which your triend fears 
if the land value tax were in force. It 
can be done under the present system of 
low land value tax, but not uaver the pro- 
posed system. 

(2) Although a great many people would 
not buy land, every one would use iand, 
and in the ground rents they paid would 
contribute to the public revenues. If any 
one hoarded his money he would get no 
profit, for money in a stocking does not in- 
crease. If he devoted it to productive pur- 
poses he would be contributing to the gen- 
eral prosperity and ought not to be taxed. 

(8) No one could from spite or seif in- 
terest raise your friend’s tax on his home. 
It is not proposed to tax “sentimental” 
valves, but market values, and your 
friend’s tax would not be increased unless 
the market value of the land increased. 
However anxious that mythical man of 
spite and greed might be to increuse your 
friend’s taxes by bidding solid cask against 
sentiment, he could not succeed unless the 
market came to his aid, and the market, 
you know, is very business like and is 
seldom affected by sentiment or spite, 
even if it docs respond to greed. If the 
bare land on which your friend's house 
stands is worth $50 other lots similarly 
situated are worth the same, and though 
the spiteful man offered your friend $5,000 
his taxes would not be on that basis unless 
that was the market value of the land, in 
which case the market value of the other 
places would be as much and the tax on 
them would increase too. If your friend 
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shal! not exceed the cost of $361 per mile, in- 
clusive of all necessary instruments for 
establishing telegrapkie communications to 
and from the city of Washington and Balti- 
more, in Maryiand, Wumington, in Delaware; 











its value would be greater than that of the 
other lots and he would have to.. pay a 
higher tax, but in that case he would be 
willing to. 





Priladetphia, in  Pennsyivania; Trenton,. 

Notes. in New Jersey; and the city of 

Hywttan Srarosersky, New York.—You| New York — respectively, ae be paid 
say thataman has “aright to plant a-tree {OWL of any moneys in the treasury 
and have that tree grow by theaidof rat-| 906 Otherwise appropriated, and ike 
same, Wbhea constructed, shall ‘be assizned 


ural! forces.” linfer, therefore, that you coc- 
cede the rigat of ownerskip of the growa 
tree. If youdo, by what process of reasoa- 
ing do you conclude that, though the man 
owns the tree ands exclusively entitied to al! 
its Genciits, yet if ne sell it he must not taxe 
the value of the grown tree, but oniy tke 
value of the !abor he has expended on it—that 
be. must surrender the difference in vaiue oH 
the bayer without cogsideratioa?, That dit 
ence in value is interest. Some one wil! ee 


and made appurtenant to the pustotfce da- 
partment, under the superiutendecace . of 
Samuel F. B Morse, and under such regula-. 
tions aad tariff of charges for communieaticns 
made tbereoy (or private or governmental 
purposes—as the postmaster general shal! ia- 
stitute and until congress shail otherwise 
order And the sum ‘of eight thousand do!- 
lars is hereby appropriated cut of any money 
zn the treasury sot otherwise appropriated to 
be expended together with the unexp sended: 


the terefit of it. W hom shouid it be, the man 

Whose lator has given direction to natural | Oaiauce of the forther appropriation, 

forces resuiting ina grown tree, or the man | ¥ader the vitae of the: postmaster 
general, for the eare, repairs and superin- 


who has done cothing toward giving that di- 
recticn to these forces? 

E. T. Hupson, Breokly ny, N. Y. —Your sug 
gestions are kindly’ received, but, you have 
evidently not prepared . Vourse:!, by atciear 
ubderstanding of what you criticise andthe 
reasoning on which it.is fousded, ty make 
them. Read “ Progress and Poverty” -azd 
write again. Because landholders have beeu 
allowed to tax you in the past, and to buy 
and sell the privilege of taxing you in the 
fulure, Js No reason why you should feel that 
justuce requires you to submit.to the opera- 
tion. If dealers in the priviiezge of taxing 
you bave miscalculated your endurance, they 
may lose in the speculation; but they wil 
have the satisfaction of knowing that oppor- 
tunities for labor have been mace so plentiful 
that they can recover their losses by work. 

Joun Rea, N. ¥.—The inspectors who quali- 
fied and offered to serve onthe first day of 
registration, aud did serve on the day of 
election, are entitled to full pay if they are 
eutitled to any. 

J. W. Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich. —Your 
idea isa good one. Youcan get a’ compi'a- 
tion of tarif duties at the law book stores 
or of a custom house broker, or at the treas- 
ury departmenot at Washington, 


Louis F. Post. 


with PO wer to 
demands. 


tendence of said eccrine 
vadjust and pay ail outstanding 
thereon. e ee 
“Mr. McDuffie, Mr. Benton and,,others ob- 
jected, threw cold water on ee propos:tio:, 
‘ou the ,ground thatut was not cailed for oy 
And sothe gailart and farsceiie Mr. Barrow 
was forced to give it over forthe time. 
There was no braver or truer man-in con- 
press in 1545. than Alexander Barrow. 
Representing a slave hoidieg state on the: 
berder of Texas, he voted against the joint 
resolution fer the admission of tbat FEPNOUG 
j juto the Union; and, unlike-other southern 
whigs who did so, he declared that he would’ 
not vote for annexation in any form, wketber 
by treaty or otherwise. His liberality was 
strikingly shown by this proposition, which 
was to begin the. system of a national tele-- 
craph by its extension to the great commer- 
cial cities north of Washington. 
DANIEL R. GOODLOE. 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO FUTURE WGRK, 


ManrceorovuGu, N. ¥.—-Let Tae Stanparp 
readers give their earnest consideration to 
agitating against vcte buying and send in 
their suggestions. I suggest the following: 
A public agitation against ecriuption at the 
polls andin favor of the Austriiian system 
of voting. The means: The publieation in 
form of a land and lubor tract, of a complete 
and plain description of the Australian sys- 
tem; the necessity for its adoption; what it 
will accom plish and how it can be effected 
through the ,egislature. Then Iet petitions to 
the legislature asking fer the edeption by the 
state of this system be distribated for signa- 
tures. I haveno doubt huadreds of thousands 
of names could be cbhtained, and a pressure 
preat enough to compel its adoption by this 
state be brought to bear upon our law makers. 
Honest men of al! parties, disgusted with ma- 
chine polities, are ready to fall. in with us 
to accomplish this first and necessary reform. 

C. H. BatLpon. 

126 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn.—It has 
struck me that it would be a good idea to 
form at once in this city, New York and _per- 
haps at other points, lyceums for the study 
and discussion of the live 
suggested in the Syracuse plitform. We 
should aim to have a membership of bright 
young men who will undergo a course of 
careful study, and who, by frequent speeches 
and replying to questions in the meetings, 
will qualify themselves for the stump or 
rostrum. If this idea is carried out, by next 
fall we can have scores of intellicent speak- 
ers and no doubt some first-rate orators. 
What do you think of this suggestion? It will 
be like drilling men before taking them into 
battle. ALFRED R. CaLHoUN. 

ASHTABULA, 0.—~Why not organize a lecture 
bureau! Let all lectures be free. Tukeupa 
collection at each for the general fund. We 
can put 1,000 inen into the field within. six 
mouths. Some can go for expenses and some 
cannot. aA. D. Strona. 

Kansas City, Kas.—We have’ arranged 
With a member of our club to establish a Jabor 
news agency in connection with his. other 
business, where all of Henry George’s publi- 
catious will be kept for sale. All the copies 
of THE StanDand that remain on his bands 
each week the club agrees to purchase and 
distribute where they will do the most good. 
We are receiving lecters from friends of the 
cause in every portion of the state calling for 
astate convention as soon as possible, and. 
organizing on the Syracuse platform. 

We will be glad tu hear from all other sym- 








“TAX THE AREA.” 


Under this title the Joba W. Lovell com- 
pany publishes a new solution of the land 
problem, by Kemper Bocock. Mr. Recock 
bas made the somewhat remarkable discov- 
ery that a tax on land values “is a tax on the 
improvement and a hindrance to the produc- 
tive capacity of the land itself,”and he pro- 
poses “that specific taxation be substituted 
for the ad vaiorem taxation of land by ap- 
plying to each unit of measurement (an acre 
or @ square foot) a tax of a definite sum of 
money.” Jt does not require a very profound 
intellect to understand that such a system 
would allow the occupant of the best land to 
pay as low a tax acre for acre or foot for foot 
as the occupant of much poorer land, and 
Mr. Bocock hastens to explain that he “does 
not mean to impuse the same tax rate on one 
acre as on another acre differently situated.” 
He proposes to classify land for taxation by 
deltinmg boundaries as voting or police pre- 
cincts are now defined, fixing one rate per 
foot or acre for land lying within certain 
boundaries and another rate for land lying 
within other boundaries. In other words, Mr. 
Bocock does not intend to tax area after ail, 
but in a bungliag manner to tax values. He 
would classify Broadway and Wall street for 
a high rate and the suburbs of Jungletown for 
aluw rate. Why? Because the former isa desir- 
able location of high value and the latter is not. 
But the market value of the land in those two 
places determines relative ‘desirability with 
much greater accuracy than any tax assessor 
could. Indeed, if the classifications were 
made with any regard for fairness at all, the 
nian Who made them would first have to as- 
certain the values of the separate lots before 
he could make auy average of the value by 
areas. Thus it would be much simpler to im- 
pose a uniform rate on the varying values 
than to district the land according to value 
und impose a varying rate on the area, 

Mr. Bucock would himself see this readily 
enough if he knew what land valueis. He 
concedes that “an acre of laud which is 
favorably located for purposes of impreve- 
ment ought to beara much higher tax than 
an acre the locatiun of which suggests no im- 
provement at all,” and he would no doubt 
agree that tuxes on land lying between these 
extremes ought to pay a higher or lower tax, 
according to its location. But, ignoraut of 


the nature of land values, he fails to see that sponded. Seer z= Al. P. DONNELLY, 
they distunguish not only the most favorably - Secretary land and labor club. 
from the least favorably located Jands, but | Houstoy, Tex., Nov. 13.~We have. per- 


fected a plan for organizing the state und 
have drawn up the by-laws. of -a tax reform 
association, by which we propose to carry on 
the agitation all over the state ina quict but 
effective manner. 
on clubs of from three-to five members: each. 
The clubs are to hold meetings: weekly and 
report monthly to county executive coin- 
mittees. The reports are to be made cn 
blanks prepared for the purpose, showing 
number of mectings held by the club during 
month; number of persons approached on the 
subject of tax reforin; number of set inter- 
views had for the purpose of thoroughly 
explaimuing the doctrine, with name, poust- 
office address and voting precinct of thuse 
to whom the doctrine has | been: t horuughly eXx- 
plained, name, pestoflice address and young: 
preciuet of every mau ascertained since last : 
report to bea tax reformer; number. cf per- 
sonal letters written en the subject: : and. 
ber of subscriptions to tax. reform papers ‘ab- 
tuined since last report, ete; 
ber of tracts distributed The. couuLly exceu- 
live committee are to send; on blanks. pre- 
pared for the purpose, a munthiy summary of 
the work accomplished in the counties to the. 


every grade between. That Mr. Bocock is 
ignorant of the nature of land values is no 
mere inference from his reasoning. He con- 
fesses it almost expressly when he says, 
speaking of the land value tax, “that tbe 
farmer who takes up some wild land, clears 
it, Fertilizes it, makes it worth somethin; Hy 1s 
taxed or fined for so doing.” Mr. Bocoek 
confuses improvement values with land 
values. In the case he supposes the farmer 
might make a valuable farm, but he would 
add pothbing to the value of the land. Wild 
lapd similarly located would -sti}]l be worth 
nothing if any of it was unappropriated. 

The truth is that any system of taxation by 
area, unless it was in effect a tax according 
to value, would encourage land monopuly, 
and if the system were in effeet a tax 
accerding to value, to make it so in fact 
would be as much better as the natura: js 
better than the artificial. Mr. Bocock’s bouk 
is simply an addition to crank literature—the 
book of a man too conceited to realize his 
own ignorance and who rushes into print be- 
fore taking ‘time to think. 










A Bit of Telegraph History. 

WasHincton, D.C.—The fact is not gen- 
erally knowo that the first Ine of electric 
telegraph established in this country was 
bulb and supported by the United States 
government. This was a single wire from 
Washington te Beltimore. The appropriation 
was $50,000, and $5,000 was afterward voted 
tokeep it in repair and pay expenses. The 
act passed congress in December, 1848, and 
the wires were put up and got into working 
order in time to send as the first dispatch the 
announcement cf the nominauon of James K. 
Polk for the presiddhey by the demveratic- 
party in session at Baltimore. This was at 
the end of May, 1544. Py 

In 1545, February 28, the general appropri- 
ation bill beine under consideration in the 
senate, Mr. Barrow of Leuisiana moved to- 
insert the following instead of the appro- 
priation of $8,00U per annum for keeping up 
the telegraph between Washington and Balti- 
more: 

“That the postmaster general be and here- 
by is authorized and directed, in concurrence 
with the proprietors of Morse’s electro-mag- 
netic telegraph, to contract fur the con- 
struction of said telesraph from the city of 
Baltimore to such point in or opposite to the 
city of New York as may be found most 
practicable, for ‘the exclusive use and 
direction of tae United States; provided, the 
same shall consist of a line of six wires and 


prepare a report showi ing the ageresite 
gmlount of work accemplisbed In the entire: 


‘lab 
779 hs 


of wlich will be mailed direct ta every 
in the state. As soon as three tempo 
bers anew club will be organized. The « ex- 
compiling und publishing the monthly Teport 
issued by them will be met by ussessments 
for amenot needed from: tine to time on the 
clubs, la tus way We.nut ouly believe tbat a: 
thorough and systematic orgamization of the 
ealire siute cau be speedily accumplisned, but 
that every true believer will be: eucouruged 
to put ferth bis best personul effurts by “the 
knowledge of what others are doing and of 
the steady progress made, as shown by these 
monthly reports. The by-laws have beeu 
drawn so that the creanization may become a 
national one should no better plan, in the 








be suggested. HH. BF. Kixc. oa 


PORTLAND, Me., Nov. 20. —Iam fully satis- 
fied with the result in New York and else- 
where at the receut election. I should, of | 
course, have rejoiced to know thaca gre eater 
number had seen the light, but wehuad no right 
lo expect su Manyoio So short atime. 
thing we need, and that cis thorough organi- | 
zation. Let all who have seen the Tight begin 
to organize a house. to house canvass, or in 
any otber way that will insure the best re- 
sult. We buve much to encourage us. Let 
the wise ones take council tog ather und see if 
there is uct some cominen gr und on which 
all workers can stand ST. TaxLom 





petitios or otherwise by the business _pubit ice. 


economic questioas-~ 


pathizers in this state who have not corre-- 


Our organization is based 


ae rding nun” 


Stale eXeciliive committee, who will, mouthty, | 
: : Book 


inembers are added toa full-clubof tive men 


opinion ef our iricuds. in New York enty, be | 
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1S a. strong and growing party who are fired 


apostles of the new cr usade, 
help us.” 


a The Lang Question in. 


the Anti-poverty society, 
November number of th 
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IN NEW SGUTH WALE 





What the Newspnpers say ot the Lang 
Question and Whar the Church Uses Not 
Pitye 
Syoney, Oct. 

New Souta Wales with regard to tke land 

question isin many respects a peculiar aue 

Sufaras the press is concerned, the great 

majority of writers appear wofully igcorant 

ef the rudiments of the subject, though it is 
now admittedly of such importance that at 

‘east an occasional reference to the existence 

of Mr. George is necessary for every. Journal 

that desires to be abreast of the times, 

Heace, we have articles written by mea who 


‘rezard the matter in: all Kinds. of erroneous 


hekts, 


and their errors invariably assume 
forms wh:ch prove thas the writers have 
never comprehended the principles they at- 
tempt to criticise, nor even read the books in 
which those principles are set forth. 

.We have, of course, our own tory press, of 
which the Sydney Morning Herald, the. old- 
est and wealthiest daily in, the colonies, may 
be taken asatype. This paper meets every 
demand for reform with the remark that “it 
is too much,” and comments on every con- 
cession made, with the observation that “it is. 
enough.” If ever a journal adepted as. its 
MmOtto the doctrine that “whatever is is 
right,” calmly oblivious of the principles 
whieh Charles Dickens pointed out was ine 
volved therein, viz., that. ‘nothing that ever 
was was wrong’—that journal is the Sydney 
Morning . Her«td, When the news of the 
McGlynn demonstration in ‘New York came 
to Sydney, the only mention the Herald 
made of the affair occupied about two inches 
-in their American letter.. The notice may be 
condensed as follows: “This question will no 
doubt be fought eut in America. Let us ia 
the colunies wait and see how it eventuates 
there. The American issue of the struggle 
“wulbeasafe guide for the colonies to fol- 
iew.” The idea of judging the movement by 
the standard of truth and morality, and of 
supportin, it jf it were right, and opposing it 
if ib were wrong, bever seems to have en- 
tered the editorial head. 

Tie Sydney Dairy Lelegraph, the other 
morting paper, is inclined to be samewhat 
piebaid in its principles. Those who are “ia 
the know” affirm that the editorial depart- 
ment is under the control of two men. hold- 
ing antagonistic views, and that these mea 
edis. the paper alternately. The only diffi- 
eulty in the way of accepting this. explana- 
tion of the curious mixture of advanced and. 
fossilized ideas which find their way into the 
feleyapl’s columns is the perplexing fact that 
soruetimes the contradictions uppear in the 
same. issue, and occasiorally in the same 
article—a thing which occurred several times 
recently during the period when the papers 
were intoxicated with royal jubileeism.. To 
putthe matter inarelizious form, the creed of 
the Lelegraph seems to be “God is good, but 
the devil's not. a bad'scrt after all.” 

The Eventag News—poor thing!—has not 
yet ventured an opinion, and unkind people 
say that it hasn’t got one to venture. 

Of the weekly papers, the most popular and 
powerful without doubt, is the Bulletin. But 
the attitude of the Bulletin, to a true student 
of the works of Henry George, 1s excessively 
perplexing. It did a tremendous educational 
work when “Progress and Poverty” lirst came 
out and supported the principles of land 
nutionalization to the utmost. Week after 
week leading articles appeared in favor of 
Mr. George and in defence of his theories 
against the attacks of the ignorant and un- 
serupulous. But..when ‘Protection or Frea 
Trade?’ appeared this sweet music ceased, 
and in the last electioneeriug campaign, when 
the issue put before the electors was “Free 
Trade or Protection,” all its creat influence 
was exerted, though without avail, on the 


‘side of the protectionists. If the Bulietin 


could be converted to the cause of true free 
trade. the victory for the land: question in 


‘New South Wales would not be far off. 


The churches have os yet maintained a 
solemn silence on the subject. Bishop Barry, 
the head of the Anglican body, has had. his 
intellect empleyed too fully in the dis 
the advisableness of remov- 
ing a Reredos from over the altar of St. 
Andrew's cathedral to spare. time for 
so. trivial a subject as the-land question, 
the chief metropolitan Congregae 
tionalist, Dr. Jelferis—a. successful land 
speculator, by the by—airily disposes of the 
whole question in five minutes’ insolent and 
patronizing twaddle, and straightway pro- 


ceeds to lecture to his floel: on “How: te. ba 





merry aud Wise.” — 
But, leaving the scribes and pharisees, there 














With an ictense enthusiasm for the new ouuse. 
There is an element of inquiry and discontent 
with “things as they are,” and a growing 
mnurmur whieh, could alt who join in it be col- 
lected together, would soon swell into a roar. 

















A visit from Mr. George, ‘Dr. MeGlyon or the 





Rev. Hugh Pentecost, would collect and 
cement all these seattered sympathizers, and 
make them a great power in the land. L:ke 
the man from Mucedonia, we ery to, tha 
“Come over and 
Jubpex. 
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TRE LAND QUESTION ABROAD. 

The existing alliance between the Irish 
nationalists and the English liberals is 
having on the Jatter an educational influ- 
ence that must in time broaden and clarify 
the views of the Irish people. The Novem- 
ber number of the Westminster Review 
basa leading article on Lord Hartington 
that abounds in forcible expressions, show- 
ing the tendency of the liberal party toward 
radicalism. While denying to Lord Hart- 
\ncion any just cluim to the name of 
statesman, it freely accords that title to 
Bir. Morely, the radical leader. It rejoices 
in the cefection of the whigs, because it 
gives greater weight to the radicals in the 
counsels of the liberal party. It intimates 
that a continuous policy of obstruction by 
the house of lords may iead to the destruc- 
tion of the political power of that body. 

All of this is significant, and none the 
Yess so because it has become so common 
that it no longer excites surprise. But the 
remarkable thing about this article is its 
clear recognition of the fact that the pres- 
ent struygle is one between the people and 
the landlords. Speaking of Lord Harting- 
ton, the writer savs: 

The bistory of the family of the Caven- 
dishes is not great in our national life; they 
Rave always had a great affinity to the 
eburch, to the laud, and great mansions. A 
family that owns 193,322 ucres in fourteen 
counties and has the patronage of forty-two 
Jivings and seven manorial seats, and the 
ehief laudlord of two great towns, can hardly 
be expected to take much interest in the peo- 
pie. It would be acting contrary to human 
nature were it to do so. He is, in fact, a great 
trades union leader of landlords, and this is 
the sole burden of the journal of which he is 
the patron. 

Bere is a clear recognition of the fact 
that the privilege claimed by landlords, as 
euch, is in direct antagonism to the rights 
and interests of the people. The asser- 
tion of the supreme naportance of the 
Jand question is even more clear and em- 
phatic when the author treats of the 
effects expected from home rule in Ireland. 
He says: 

We u-e trying more or less to deal with the 
Irish land question; that isa matter for the 
drish people, and shouid be dealt with in their 
own parliament, because our parliament of 
dandlords cannot appreciate its crucial im- 
portance and legislate uponit. Lord Harting- 
ton oucht to huve seen, as Mr. Gladstone did, 
that itisagreat agrarian social rezolution, 
brought about by causes which the nation did 
mot produce, and which, as in other countries, 
Raust ve faced by tue waecst men. 

Here is » clear statement of Ireland's 
rights and of the one great Irish problem. 
The Westminster Review demands that 
its seitiement shall be the first work of the 
liberal party ufter its restoration to power. 
It insists that itis the duty of the radical 
party <‘to become more radical than ever,” 
and that “English and Irish democracy 
must join to the common end.” Noone 
can read such expressions in a magazine of 
such character and standing and fail to see 
that at last the true solution of the Irish 
guesticn is at hand, and that it will be so 
accom plished.as to set at rest forever all 
reasonable fear of disunion, but rather in 


such fashion that a union will be cemented | 


between the common people of the two 
islands that will cause the tories to regret 
that they did noi promote the secession of 
Ireland, and thus prevent the further par- 
ticipation of its representatives in British 
legislation. 

Nor can the rapid advance of opinion on 
the land question among their English 
allies fail to exert a powerful influence on 
the Irish people, in causing them to throw 
aside the pettifogzing and transitory 
scheme of peasant proprietary in order to 
establish a system of land tenure in accord 
with their ancient history and traditions. 
They ueed not go from home for teachers 
and leaders. Bishop Nulty and other Irish 
ecclesiastics have laid down the only true 
principle of Jand tenure, and Michael 
Davitt has, from time to time, when free 
from political pressure, urged the only 
permanent solution of the great problem 
that the first Irish parliament must grap- 
ple with. 

The soil of Ireland belongs to the whole 
people of Ireland. The curse of the coun- 
try for centuries has been that its soil has 
been iieid by a few men empowered to tax 
others for living on it. ‘Justice to all can- 
not be done by taking it away from the 
few who now hold it and giving it to others 
who will still be a minority of the people, 
leaving the majority disinheriied. Let the 

hew divisicn come, if need be, but main- 
tain the common rights of all by taxing 
the possessors the rental value of their 
holdings for the general benefit. If Ireland 
“sts Uiis example the English radicals are 
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rapidly becoming prepared to extend the. 


system to their own country. 


THE COsT OF ELECTIONS. 

The World undertook last week tomake 
an approximate estimate of the cost of 
conducting the recent election in this city. 
It credits the unitea labor party with re- 
ceiving some $20,000, $10,000 in contribu- 
tions and $10,000 from the Anti-poverty 
fair, .which is substantially correct, but 
says that “adding carriage hire and car 
fares of Henry George and Dr. McGlynn, 
which they paid out of their own pockets, 
the expenses of the campaign and election 
cost the united labor party at least $31,- 
000.” This is a curious calculation. Dr. 
McGlynn and Henry George did pay their 
carriage hire and car fares out of their 
own pockets, but they certainly did not 
spend $11,000 in this way. Neither did 
the local candidates spend $29,000 out. of 
their own pockets, thus warranting the 
World's estimate of $60,000 as the total 
expenditure. The local candidates were 
generally men who work for a living, 
and they had no such sum to spend. We 
doubt if all expenditures, including those 
of the local candidates, amounted to $30,- 
000 in the city and state. 

When it comes to figure up the ex- 
penses of the old parties the World has 
precedent tc guide it, and its figures are 
probably more nearly accurate. For in- 
stance, it estimates the assessments on 
judicial and other candidates at $728,000, 
the official payments by the city at $216,- 
200, and concludes that personal expendi- 
tures by candidates would bring the 
amount nearly toa million. It apparently 
leaves out of account the enormous contri- 
bution that the liquor dealers were forced 
to make to the democratic campaign fund, 
and the very large private contributions 
made to both of the old parties. Had it 
included these, its estimate of a milhon 
dollars as the total cost would seem low. 
In fact, it is a common opinion that the 
democrats alone spent very much more 
than half a million dollars on election day. 

Be the sum more or less, such expendi- 
tures are not merely disgraceful—they are 
in the highest degree demoralizing _ and 
dangerous. It is impossible that results 
accomplished in this way can have any 
moral force. It is impossible that laws 
made by legislators chosen in this fashion 
shall command any respect other than that 
inspired by force in the minds of the mis- 
erable wretches whose bought votes have 
given the law makers their seats. All the 
anarchists in the world could not, by their 
united action, do so much to bring law and 
government into contempt as was done by 
the corrupt politicians of this city on the 
Sth of November by their wholesale and 
shameless bribery of voters. 

The World need not confine itself to 
guessing at the cost of the job. It has 
ampie facilities for getting at the facts if it 
wiil consent to use them. Some of its con- 
temporaries are so bound up with the idea 
of re-electing President Cleveland that 
they are ready to condone anything that 
contributes to that result. The World 
claims to bea fearless and untrammeled 
newspaper. Why does it not print the 
news about that election? Anything hke 
a complete exposure of the sickening vil- 
lainly of that day’s work would force an 
almost unanimous demand for the passage 
of a law establishing the Australian sys- 
tem of voting before another election is 
held. 


———————_—=Ee—== 
A CRYING EVIL. 

Some six weeks ago or more a certain 
incorporated society of this aity bargained 
with a long established dealer in coal for 
the Wiicer’s supply. Soon after the coal 
began to be delivered the janitor had 
reason to suspect that the carts brought 
short weight. Heutonce mentioned his 
suspicions to one of the trustees and was 
told to weigh one of the tons by barrel 
weight as well as he could. He did so and 
found a shortage of nearly 300 pounds. 
The further delivery of coal was then post- 
poned, twenty-seven tons, according to the 
dealer’s tickets, having been put in the 
cellar. <A licensed weigher was employed 
and all the coal in the cellar weighed. 
The weigher's figures on the completion of 
his work were twenty-two and three- 
quarters tons. The difference between the 
dealer’s tickets and tne weigher’s was, 
therefore, four and one-quarter tons. 
Cail it only four tons and we have a differ- 
ence of fifteen per cent, equal to a loss of 
seventy-five cents per ton, reckoning coal 
at $5. , 

Thereupon the trustee went to the coal 
dealer and quietly handed him the weigh- 
er’s statement. The coal dealer at once 
thankfully paid the weigher’s bill, amount- 
ing to $24, and then deducting the differ- 
ence of weight from the amount stated on 
his own tickets, humbly receipted for the 
balance. His only defense was that the 
weight was all right when the coal left the 
yard. Comment on such a transaction is 
unnecessary. 

There are few housekeepers who have 
not had more than a latent consciousness 
that in this matter of coal they are con- 
stantly aud yrossly cheated in weight. 
But they are helpless. The re-weighing of 
coal is a costly operation, is well nigh if 
not altogether impossible after it is once 
put in, and with limited quantities is not 
to be thought of; and so they go on from 
year to year, grumbling, perhaps chang- 
ing the dealer, only to find that their cause 
for grumbling does not seem to cease. 

As with nearly every iniquity in trade. 
the false weizht presses most heavily ou 
the poor. Next to food and clothing, coal 
is a prime necessity. For four or five 
months of the year the want of it means 
to many thousands in our city the most 
heartrending misery. Families in comfort- 
able circumstances may, indeed, grumble 
at light-weight, but it deprives them of no 
a 


ee 
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other necessity, cramps.them in no enjoy- 
ment or luxury. Tothe poor the robbery 
of seventy-five cents or even more a ton is 


‘so’ much drawn from the common daily 


capital, often painfully little. 
Is there no way by which the community, 
poor as well as rich, can be protected from 


such barefaced stealing? The candle is 
burned at both ends—the coal monopolist 
in Pennsylvania sets fire to one, the coal 
dealer in Nev: York to the other. Mean- 
while a great outcry is made against the 
danger of paternal government. “We 
must not be governed too much. This de- 
stroys individual activity and enterprise” 
Well! but suppose there are enterprising 
thieves against whose robberies individuals 
are powerless, what then? The very thing 
for which society exists is mutual support 
and protection, and the great object of all 
government is to govern well, whether it 
be much or little. A municipal govern- 
ment exists especially and particularly 
for the protection of the individual— 
in the street, in the market and in 
his home. In protecting the individual 
it should’ guard al.ke his pocket and 
his person. It holds power only on such 
conditions;-on no other has it any reason 
for existence. It is grossly negligent of its 
great trust when it permits dealers of any 
kind with false weights and measures to 
pile up their iil-gotten gains under the 
very eyes of its officials. Mayor Hewitt's 
ear is heavy with complaints. He pricks 
many sores. Here is one that will stand a 
good deal of pricking. In such a surgical 
operation the mayor wil have God on his 
side, equal at any time to both county 
democracy and Tammany united, and, 
moreover, he will have the prayers of 
every honest cilizen. Lethim hear what 
the old Hebrew book saith: ‘A false bal- 
ance is abomination tothe Lord; but a just 
weight is His delight.” 
Davip B. Scorr. 
ae 

The proprietor of a famous road house of 
upper New York, who was buried last 
week, once said toa clergyman who sug- 
gested the questionable character of his 
calling—that of selling alcoholic lhquor— 
that he would be vlad to quit it if there 
was anything else he could get to do. 
There is a lesson in this for our prohibition 
friends. It is usually not a preference for 
the business that makes liquor sellers, but 
the opportunities it offers to make a living. 
It is an easier business to get into than 
any other, and more certain to be success- 
ful. This is so because of the demand for 
liquor and because manufacturers find it so 
profitable to set men up in the retail busi- 
ness that they are willing not only to 
supply stock, but also to provide a loca- 
tion. Consequentiy, almost any one with 
a reputation for honesty, however small 
his capita!, can find an opportunity for 
business in the retail rum trade when he 
might starve before he could find an op- 
portunity in any other trade. Manufac- 
turers of hats might be as willing as 
brewers to give him credit for stock, but 
not so willing to secure his rent. When 
opportunities for employment are freely 
open to all, the greatest attraction that the 
liquor business now holds out will be zone. 


The Tribune, in advocating the estab- ! : 
/ given before if the facts had been com- 


lishment of the Australian svstem of vo:- 
ing, makes the excellent point that the 
state now requires that printed ballots 
with a certain style of type shall be used, 
and yet it neglects to provide any such 
ballots. If it were not for private ex- 
penditures, we could have no such thing 
as a legal election. Thus the state fails 
to provide for the enforcement of one of 
its own laws. 


The difficulties suggested by some papers 
as likely to be encountered by voting for a 
long list of officers on asingle ticket are 
not inevitable, nor are they such us ocea- 
sion difficulty elsewhere. In many states 
the voter casts but one ballot, which con- 
tains all the names of candidates, from a 
list of presidential electors down to the 
alderman of a ward or county consta- 
ble. Neither can we see any objection to 
having the tickets so printed as to desig- 
nate the party to which the various candi- 
dates belong. That, too, is customary 
elsewhere, and in some states it is made 
a misdemeanor to print any names but 
those of the regular candidate under a 
party name. If mixed tickets are printed, 
they must be so headed, and any one 
wanting to scratch must do it with pen or 
pencil. 


The truth is that little effort will be re- 
quired on the part of our people to adapt 
themselves to the new sysiem, and any 
anticipated difficulties can readily be pro- 
vided for in a law the framers of which de? 
sire shail succeed. The main points to be 
kept in view are, first, that all ballots shall 
be furnished by the state, and, being once 
furnished, that the voter shall be permitted 
téd make his choice in secret and put his 
ballot in the box before he azain conimuni- 
cates with any one outside the’ polling 
room. This will put an end to “workers” 
and their boxes, reduce expenses, stop 
frauds in bunching and put an end to 
bribery and intimidation. The man whois 
low enough to sell his vote is too low to be 
trusted, and no one will pay such a fellow 
for his vote if he cannot watch him carry 
his ballot to the polls and there see him 
cast it. There is no difficulty in passing a 
law to accomplish these objects; tWat 
every voter will easily understand. 


Last week a man attempted to commit 
suicide by jumping off the East river 
bridge. He was not seeking notoriety, 
but escape from starvation. An investi- 
gation. proved that his wife and children 
were.in absolute want, and that from lack 
of work he had been unable to provide for 


them, Think of it! In a great city, a 


center of civilization, where powers of pro- 
duction are at the highest point of perfec- 
tion, a man anxious to produce and capa- 
ble of producing is forbidden to satisfy his 
wants by exercising his powers until, in 
desperation, he seeks relief in death. Alms 
he might have had, but it was not alms he 
wanted. He asked the right to make a 
living, not the degrading privilege of 
begging one. Of that right, conferred 
upon him by nature in power to work 
and boundless opportunities for work, 
he had been divested by an_ insti- 
tution that makes natural opportunities 
for work private property, to be bought and 
sold and speculated in. Master of one fac- 
tor of producing wealth, labor, he was 
made dependent on the self interest of fel- 
low men for the other factor, land; and as 
helpless as if manacled he stared starva- 
tion in the face until death by drowning 
seemed a boon. His case is one of thou- 
sands which escape general attention be- 
cause they lack the sensational feature in 
which his culminated; and in the same 
community are other thousands of men 
who neither work nor have occasion to 
work, because they live upon the price of 
the very opportunities for work of which 
this man was deprived. 


The World recently did a work similar 
to that of the Sun in exposing the misery 
of the Pennsylvania miners; but like the 
Sun it, too, overlooked the fundamental 
cause of their misery. In charging inhu- 
manity upon employers, it shut its eyes 
to the simple truth that itis private owner 
ship of mines which, by restricting oppor- 
tunities to work, enables if it does not com- 
pel employers to oppress the men who do 
their work. 


The Sun is doing well in bringing to 
public attention the awful condition of the 
“white slaves” of New York—the sewing 
women who work early and late for a pit- 
tance that cannot possibly afford any ap- 
proach to a decent living. But in blaming 
employers for this, the Su does not shine 
in the nght place. Employers must sell 
cheap or stop selling, and if the cost of 
production can be reduced at any point, 
that is the point they must attack or a 
competitor will attack 1t and undersell 
them. The weakest point of attack is no- 
toriously the price of labor, because there 
is so much labor constantly seeking em- 
ployment. Consequently, in the fierce 
struggle for business existence, the price of 
labor is forced down. The emplover's 
benefit from this is temporary at best. 
Such benefit as there is is ultimately ap- 
propriated by the owners of land. It is 
not inhuman employers that grind down 
the sewing women, but unemployed labor, 
and unemployed labor is due to the arti- 
ficial scarcity and high prices of land. To 
blame employers is, to resort to a simile 
adapted to the plane of the Sun's orbit, 
like attributing a rat slaughter to the ter- 
rier rather than to the confinement of the 
rats. | 

The Cincinnati Christian Advocate 
notes the case of a man who died of starv- 
ation in Cincinnati a few days ago and 
offers no other comment than that the 
case “had only to be stated to bring swilt 
rehef, and the relief would have been 


municated to those in charge of our 
charities.” What times are these when 
starving people, able and willing to work 
to supply their wants, must appeal for 
food to a charity or die? 


The religious press should understand 
that mghteousness is a more important 
fuctor in the social problem than charity, 
and begin to inquire why it is that from 
the class which makes food comes those 
who, though able and willing to male 
either food or things that exchange for 
food, suffer for want of food; and why it is 
that people who make neither food nor 
anything else have no occasion to appeal 
for charity. There is something unrizht- 
eous about a condition in which, in a com- 
munity with ample opportunities for work, 
men are forced, for want of work to do, to 
die or beg. 

Tf it were not for the price of Cincinnati 
lots, Which repels enterprise, there would 
be such a demand for workers in Cincin- 
nati that charitable institutions would be 
useless except to the aged and infirm; but 
so long as some of Cincinnati's citizens are 
permitted to grab that part of the planet 
on which Cincinnati stands, others of her 
citizens will have to die of starvation for 
lack of work to do, or surrender their 
manhood by throwing themselves upon 
public charity. 


The World has discovered a mare’s 
nest. Weuried of the monopoly of the re- 
ports of misery that come up from the tene- 
ment districts, it has commissioned a re- 
porter to investigate the pitiable condition 
of Fifth avenue vacant lot owners. Its 
philanthropic enterprise has been rewarded 
pvith the discovery of many instances of 
people who are regularly contributing large 
sums of money to the city treasury with- 
out reward or hope of reward, except 
un approving conscience for good 
deeds done. There is one Mrs. Ha- 
mersley, for example, who has ac- 
tually paid toward the maintenance 
of our city government in the past ten 
years the comfortable sum of $11,201 
without any return. She has possession 
of atrifling area of vacant land on the 
northwest corner of Fifty-fifth street and 
Fifth avenue, which she might sell for 
$110,000, but actuated by that public spirit 
which characterizes owners of vacant 
land, she foregoes interest on that large 
sum, besides paying an average of over 


$1,000 a year in taxes, just to prevent the | 


‘building trades from erecting a nuisance 
in the shape of a dwelling house on the 
ground, And yet those wicked anti-pov- 
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erty people would deal so unkindly and 
ungratefully with this estimable lady as 
to put so hich a tax on that lot that she 


would be compelled either to build upon it 
or let somebody else build upon it. 


But Mrs. Hamersley’s grievous case is not 
the only one the World has unearthed. 
There is one Mary G. Pinckney, who serves 
the community not only by keeping 138 lots 
in the Twelfth ward out of use, but by 
actually paying every year a tax of some- 
thing like a tenth of one per cent on their 
market value by way of gratuity to the 
people of the city! Several similar cases 
are found; but why itemize them? Every- 
one knows that our impoverished vacant 
lot owners contribute annually to the cost 
of government large sums of money, and 
everyone knows, without being told by the 
World, that these contributions are 
wholly philanthropic in character, for 
vacant lots yield no income. But after 
all would not the people of the city be 
better off if the vacant lots were thrown 
open to industry, even if the annual good- 
will offerings of their present owners were 
thereby cut off? Would not more work 
and more house room with a lean pubiic 
treasury be better than scarcity of work and 
business stagnation with a fat treasury? 


The truth is that owners of vacant lots 
pay these trifling taxes and forego inter- 
est because they expect the growth of 
the city to so increase the value of their 
lots that in the end they will make a profit 
over all. In so securing the privilege 
to withhold the lots from. use they 
limit industrial opportunities and impose 
oppressive burdens on their fellow citi- 
zens. If they were required to pay the 
annuai value of the lots, asin honesty they 
ought to be, and assured of freedom: from 
taxation on any improvements they might 
make, as also in honesty they ought to be, 
these lots would not long be vacant and 
industry would not be so cramped. 

In Chicago there is a paper called the 
Western Rural, to which is due the start- 
ling discovery that “any one can make 
land.” When called to account by a cor- 
respondent, it explains that ‘in Chicago it 
is done with garbage and old boots and tin 
cans and bottles and broken dishes and 
ashes and street sweepings,”’ forgetting that 
unless these various components of ‘‘land” 
have a foundation to rest upon, they will 
fall throuch. Making land with garbage 
is like making a lake with water; neither 
can be done unless nature furnishes a 
bottom. The bottom is land. 


A. G. Sullivan has issued, through Me- 
Hale, Rohde & Co. of 9 Courtlandt street, 
New York, a pamphlet of twenty pages 
bearing the title, ‘The Primary Elements 
of the New Political Economy; or, the 
Henry George System of Taxing Land 
Values in a Nutshell.” Mr. Sullivan makes 
a Succinet statement of the leading princi- 
ples enunciated in ‘Progress and Poverty,” 
and presents them with a clearness and 
brevity that caunot fail to be gratifying to 
these wish an,answer to the common 
query, **Whiat is it all about?” without tak- 
ing time to give any close study to the 
subject. His pamphlet, we think, will do 
excellent service in clearing away misap- 
prehension and in Jeading many to make 
a more careful study of the whole problem. 


“Let there be no barren tables on 
Thanksgiving day” says the World. Mul- 
uply that prayer by 065 and. give Heaven 
a chance to grant it, and the Anti-poverty 
society will no jonger worry the unregen- 
erate. 


We have received a specimen “credit 
check” from a miner who asks us not to 
publish his name. It reads as follows: 

“Braceville coal mines. Credit check. 


No. (here a high serial number is written.) 


$10.00. Date, Jan. 3, 1887. W. C. Shep- 
pard & Co. The uncancelled amount of 
this credit is payable on demand in mer- 
chandise to (here appears the name of our 
correspondent.) Nottransferable. Signed, . 
w. Cc. S. & Co. - {Preserve this for 
reference.” . 

Of these credit checks our correspondent 
writes that while the miners are only re- 
quesicd to buy them, itis a significant fact 
that a miner who does net buy loses his job. 
It is by such methods that the slim wages 
of the miner are depleted through the 
helplessness to which mine ownership re- 
duces mine workers. 


florace Greeley on the Fourth Command. 
ment, : 
Fram Greelev’s “Hints Toward Reform.” 


“But God expressly communds men to labor 
six days of every seven, and has made 
obediencete this command a vital condition of 
healthful and. comfortable existence. (Alas, 
thatone nan should obey ard another enjoy the 
reward of his obedience!) Here, ina state or 
county, are 50,000 persons able and willing to 
labor, with an abundance- of arable land to 


employ them all constantly and reward them 
renerously. But the land mainly belongs toa 
few dozen or hundreds of this population (or, 
still worse, absentees), Who Virtually say to 
the 20,000 or 30,000 would-be laborers who 
own no land, ‘You can only be allowed to: 
work here on condition that you will allow us 
(in the shape of rents, price of land or de- 
pressed wuges) one-half to three-fourths of 
the entire product of your toil’ Is not here a 
heavy tax levied by man upon obedience to 
the laws of nature and of God? Who does 
not see that labor is discouraged and idleness 
immensely increased by this exaction, and the 
power vested in the few to impose it? Yet 
the most appalling feature of our present 
system of landholding is the manifest tendency 
of its evils to become more and more aggra- 
vated and intolerable—nay, the 
necessity that they shonld become so, if the 
system itself be endured.” 


The Truth Goes Marching On. 


Vincennes, Ind., Nov. §.—We have been 
repulsed, but the great truth goes marching 
on. Our day of triumph is merely put off. IL 
am not discouraged. I have made two con- 
verts to-day that will stick, and now we must 
open the campaign for ’SS. ay 

2 ye, WW. Bamey, . 


\ 


‘on the part of any 


persons 


‘duet; to.}imit.the hoursof Ta 


inevitable © 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Cities, as things stand to-day, are the battle 
ground of partisan politics—as they are the 
hot-beds of fraud.—{Kansas City Journal 

Whether Henry George is right or wrong, 
be deserves an honest hearing, ahd the man 
who would sneer down his arguments only 
shows up his own weakness of character.— 
(Mills county, Ia., Journal. 


The subject of the government owning and 
controlling the telegraph system is engaging 
public attention, as it ought to have done 
long ago._{Brackett, Tex., News. 


Au episode like that of the Haymarket goes 
a great way toward restriction of the liberties 
of the people, for it prepares the public mind 
to accept restrictive legislation that other 
wise no lawmakers would dare to suggest. 
[Pittsburg Labor Tribune. 


The fact that there are no tramps where 
men can get work to do is sufficient evidence 
of the causeof the tramp nuisance, and the 
idea that tramping and starving and freez 
ing is a pleasantry is too ridiculous to think 
of.—{Chicago Labor Enquirer. 

We are not stating the case too strongly 
when we say that in the direction of personal 
protection of society these two. things—the 
club of the policeman and the spy office of the 
detective—are the evolutionary results of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century.—{Kan- 
sas City Journal. 


A land boom struck Victoria in 1862. It 
would have been better for the place if a 
western cyclone had swept over it. The 
losses would have been lesssevere, the misery 
less acute than that which resulted from the 
feverish speculation of that period.—{Vic- 
toria, B. C., Colonist. 


English lords are turning English, Irish and 
Scotch tenants from the soil that London may 
have more paupers, ana filling the land with 
game parks. Thousands of acres have gone 
this way in Scotland, and it has driven 
thousands of brawny Scots and happy Insh- 
men to starvation and perdition. It would 
seem that the land question is very close to 
the surface in English -politics.—{Brockway- 
ville, Pa., Record. ’ 

It would be a blessed thing if we could have 
elections which would not need any inspectors 

party, and we could if we 
nad a really secret ballot.. As it is, the claim 
is made that the ‘two great political parties. 
have the thing all in their own hands,” and nu 
third party has the least ‘chance of securing 
a fair show.” If this is so the sooner the — 
legislature provides for what is called the 
Australian ballot the better.—[{Albany Press 
aod Kuickerbocker. - 


Under the land value system of .taxation 
the tax on an average Kansas quarter section '- 
farm would be about three dollars a year, 
while the farmer would escape entirely the 
$125 per vear of tariff and other indirect tax- 
ation which he now pays. The very central. - 
idea of the George system is to throw taxa-. 
tion on the things which now make milliot- 
aires, and take it off of business and industry. 
Are tarmers ignorant and stupid? We doubt: 
it.—[Enterprise, Kansas, +uti-Monvpolist. 

The principle which is at the foundation of 
all Mr. George’s arguments is unexceptiona- 
ble. We accept it as unqualitiedly as he ~ 
does. The principle, stating it in our own 
terms, is. simply this: Secial wealth—the. 
wealth created by society as.such rather than’ 
by direct application of labor and. capital— . 
should be made te bear public burdens so. far 
as possibie, and should be appropriated for 
the common good to. such extent as the times 
and customs of the country or community 
make convenient and suitable.—{Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

There are several very important reforms 
that should take place in matters of taxation... 
All money, bonds, mortgages, notes and 
other forms of indebtedness—in fact, all per- 
sunal property, should be freed from taxation. - 
Itis a fallacious idea to suppose that this . 
would in the end make the burden any heavier 
upon the rea! estate owner. It would merely 
equalize the burden, the mortgaged real es- 
tute paying a double burden. To free money 
from taxation would. result in making it. 
cheaper to all classes of people.—(Greenpoint, 
L. L, Star. a 

The farmers.of America are not ignorant. 
but, as a class, intelligent and well read, and 
always ready to improve their condition. I. 
had the pleasure of speaking to one of this 
class who owns over four thousand acres. of 
land not very far from Kansas City, and. he 
cvmplained of the unjust taxation thatis tim- — 
posed upon bim. Not for bis land values, but 
for his improvements. The more heimproves 
his land and buildings, the more heis taxed, 
and, using his own words, “If I only add... 
enother shed, 1 am taxed for. it."—[{Corre- 
spondence Kansas City Journal. 

The single tax on land values would not 
give rise to an enormous army of tax gather- 
ers, but the reverse. With only one tax to be 
collected, that on land values, we should 
largely reduce the number of these generally 
unwelcome Visitors. In.most towns we have 
atown collector and a school collector, and: 
in villages a third or corporation collector is 
added to the fist, as well as a corresponding 
quota of assessors. AIL these would be wiped. 
out, save a single set. We should have no |... 
custom. houses with their myriads of office. 
holders, all fattening on the public and pro- 
ducing. nothiny.—[Middletown, N. Y¥., Ad- 
vance. : ; 


But the Question You Will Not Stopte Dis- 
cuss js the Very Thing that Lies at the: 
Root of the Whoie Matier. 

Exchanye. = 
Penusvivania is not behind any other state — 

in providing. for the wants of the laboring 

classes in sv far as itis possible to meet those. 
wants through leyislative enactment. A lish 
of the mere titles of the laws intended to pro-_- 
tect the interests, guard the rights, and secure =~ 
the personal safety of those who toil would 


Ail several columns of space, while the details 


would make a large-sized volume. 


-. During the last session of the legislature 


nearly a dozen different laws were added to. . 
the already tong lst-of the class referred to. 
Among these ure the following: To. prohibit: 
the employment of uny child under the age of — 
twelve Vears, by any person or firm. to work - 
in any mill, munufactory or mine, or any © 
work pertaining thereto; to require any part-: 
nership) or corpuration, requiring from | 
in their ‘employ,- under —penaity: 
of forfeiture of a purt of wages due, 2 
notice of intention to leave such employ, to 
give notice of intention to discharge, under. 
penalty of a sum equal to the amount of said 
forfeiture, except for Jaca pact y or miscon-, 
vr of conductors, 


drivers and empluyes of. cable or horse cur’. 


companies to twelve hours a day; to require - 
wages to be. paid semi-monthlv, in money; to. 


secure laborers within the commonweulth the 
vbenelit of the exemption Jaws, and to prevent: 
assignment of claims. for the purposes of 


securing their collection against non-resident 
laborers; giving mechanics and laborers a lien ~ 


for labor done on biuldings where the claim i 


‘not less than $10, and tv encourage and au 


thorize the formation of co-operative assucia- 
tions. Sea eet ee 
Whether these several acts. will meet the 
purposes intended, or only add so many mo 
pages to the statute book, we sball not stex 
to discuss. The fact vught to. be apparent t 
all who labor that any reasonable demane 
they choose to muke upon the state legisiature 
is sure to be granted. Ne ae Paes 


A Good Description ef the Species. 


: Teronto Labor Reformer. 


The London Advertiser is engaged in a. 
herculean and pretty successful effort to 
prove that it doesn’t -understand Hen 
George’s lund theories. Most people when 
ignorance of a subject prefer to study 
fore writing about it. Nut so the Advertiser. — 
Our contemporary. v rites away as content-. 
edly as cau be; attacking, refuting and ridi-: 
culine, not George’s theories, but some wild- 
lv absurd conceits of its own. The Chatham 
Banner is trying to hammer sense into the 
head of its London® contemporary, and to . 
point out the difference between. the doctrine _ 
of land nationalization and the Advertiser's. 
crude conception of it. We are afraid our 
Chatham contemporary has undertaken a 
task beyond its-powers. Life is too short and 
the space at the dispusal ofan ordinary 
newspaper too valuable to waste in attenipt- - 
ing to enlighten such ‘self-satisfied ignorance 
as that displayed by. our Forest City contem- 
"POrarye eee Sere 
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-ouadispatched 2,706,600 tons more, 


STATE QWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS. 


Steady Precress Teward Geverument Con- 
trel wn the Continent ef Europe — The 
Be geficial E@ects in Belgium. 

T ae inter-state law is destined to advance 
the principle of the acquisition of railways by 
government more than volumes of print and 
years of discussion. The workings of the law 

_dhave already produced a demand that the 
government should purchase all cur rail- 
ways. There is every indication that we 
gave cntered upon an industrial struggle ia 
shis country in which we shill need to use all 
eour advantages if we meau to hold our own. 

As it not therefore high time that we should 

‘take stock of our position? The worst course 

which can be followed in the interests of all 

parties is that of dritiing. Delay is danger- 
ous to the shareholders and prejudicial to the 
wholecommunity. But before state purchase 
ean either be accepted or neglected, fuller 

Znformation than is ordinarily possessed by 

the public is wanted. 

Government activity in the acquisition of 
railways has veiw much advanced in recent 
years on the cantinent of Europe, and it is 
well for our peaple to know it. 

in 1835 there were on the continent 69,246 

miles of rail@ay, of which 14,268 miles, or 
about 20 pereent, belon zed to gvovernment. 
ones years later the mileage had risen to 

S8782, of wh ich 32,563 miles, or about thirty- 

#iXx per cen’. were in the hands of «eovernment. 
Farther acquisitions since 1882 have placed 

about aT iy per cent of the continental lines 
under She mapagement of the state. In Ger- 
many the transfer of the entire railway sys- 
tera Yo Ue government is nearly complete, 

#aJ in Belgium it is only a question of time. 
“ghis stutement, however, does not explain 

oe full extent to which foreign governments 

~ Juave provided facilities for transport or the 
asp Lpey have upon the railways. Private 
<campauies have everywhere been assiste? by | 
wovernment guarantees and subvention. The 

— €¥eat engineering works uader the Alps, the 
yast lines which connect the Black sea and 
the Baltic, aud open up the far east to com- 
merce, huve been constructed with govern- 
amentuid. ¥n every country except our own 
the revision has been secured by the state, 

and tie people will succeed to a valuable in- 
hertance by efluxion of time. Their pusition 
beaoines more faverable every day in case 
at ais found yee able to take the railways 
wader their own administration. The more 

Hwney the Coeanies spend the beiter in the 

kong run will it be for the people. Here our 

wrsition is exactly the reverse. The larger 
the capital charge piled up by the eginpanies, 
the more will the people be taxed in the form 


sere 


“of rates to meet the swollen interest thereon. | 


“Among the states which ewn and manaze 
Zis cava railwuys, Belgium has had the longest 
experience, und has obtained the best results, 
wand we aise able thus ty form an opinion how 

they aff-ct industry overa series cf years 
mneer Fluctuations of commerce. As joint 
flock wailwayrs have also been in operation 
Gere for many years, and have been allowed 
‘Maca freedom by the state, we are also able 


&@ aictermine which system is suitable toa | 


wsuien of traders—a mixed manufacturing 
Pye ee ears Ces ienitural couutry—as Belgium~ con- 
Hensedly i is. 

~Vhe experiment has another value. Tt has 
heen earried out gradually, tested Uivreughiy 
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@ud :dapted by degrees to the demands of in- - 


dusiry. Both systems have had a fair trial. 
Wisc state has not forced the hands of the 
~atomipanies, or set up zu arbitrary standard of 
~Bhanagement, or driven them out of the ficid 
_ iby exeessive competition. If eventually the 
- governinent obtuin entire control of the sys- 
tcm—as it seems certuin it will do—it will be 
- becewise the community is convinced that 
Sia eomanacement is more advantageous in 
the. long run. 

The balance of ownership between the state 
Saud the companies hus varied from time to 
ithe. In 1850 the state possessed 38S miles of 

dine, against 166 miles belonging tuo the com- 
“panies. In 1865 the propertion was reversed, 

the companies having 450 miles, against 469 

miles belonging to the government. In 1584 

zuether ehange had occurred... The. state 

owned 1,931 miles, compared with 780 miles 

belonriug to the companies. The conclusion 
asirvesisuible that, notwithstanding tbe ad- 
Waraaces conceded 19 Industry, the state 
Walways must have been a fair financial suc- 
@ess,us otherwise the companies would not 
have been able to compete for half a century 
against an antagonist which bad the state 
“Iperse to pull upon. 

an 1864 the government first used its power 
fodoexactly what our merchants and the 
-Pauway companies do without suecess—they 
-. eveted ihe rates: down all along the line. 

- The minister stuted that the results surpassed 
ali expectation. The increase of traffic in 
“half a yveur was equivalent to the average in- 
‘crease. for-three years. The increase of 
steamage in the eighth year of the expcri- 
ment was 106.32 per cent. This addmion was 
practicelly on the same mileage, the govern- 
sneat bauving acquired only tilty miles extra 
line. : 
The minister. thus sums up the general re- 
gu of eight yeurs working: (1) The charges 
cu sroods liave been igs on an average by 
twenty-eieht per cent. (2) The public have 
while they 
» Barve economized more than $4,009,000 on the 
scost of carriage. (3) The public treasury bas 
Peatzed $1,156,200 more, after having paid the 
“costof working and interest of capital. 
The prosperity of which this experiment was 
the foundation is exhibited in the develop 
ment of succeeding periods. Iu the next 
Seven years (1864 to isi1) the goods traffie 
Foese from 5,251,000 tons to 11,204,690 tous— 
» that is to say, it more than doubled. In the 
Sollowing twelve years, down ty I5c5, it 

Fenched 29,033,347 tous—that is to say, it 
. doubled acain, . 

The reducticn in rates was so successful 
that the public opinion demanded the exien- 
sion of the principle of passenger fares. The 
Jevislature Uberefore delegated tu ihe execa- 
“Live the power lo inake limited concessions. 
No niterations were made for short distances 
ial is, up io twenty-two miles. Pro- 
Wsional decrezses were made in the inter- 
Micdiate stage, between twenty-iwe and 
fcriv-nine miles, and large and definite reduc- 
tions were made for longer distances. In the 
last stuse the first elass fare was reduced 
from 124d to 046d per mile, cr on a distance 
efis> iniies from from 16s. to Gs—that is, 
from 3.84 to 31-44. Tine second class was re- 
@uced in like proportion. 

nthe vear after the reduction im Belgium 
the increase of passengers an the zone where 
m9 change was made was 2 per cent, the in- 
crease where tbe provisional reduction was 
made was 20 per cent, and where the larger 
and definite reduction was made It was 92 per 
cent. Subsequent alterations had the effect 
of reducing the average fares, oi increasing 
the number cf passengers and increasiug the 
profits. The passengers .on ihe state raii- 

Ways rose from 43,032,582 in 1830 to 30,465,945 

in is84. 

The advocates of state railways are en- 
tiled alsu two take credit for the fact that, 
Side by side with state administration and the 
Successive reduction of fares as well us rates, 
the country has developed a degree of mate- 
Fial prosperity unequaled by any other na- 
tich of similar area, population and resources 
an the world. 

in the face of these facts, we are confident 
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that. when the best application of national 
means to national ends isciearl¥ apprehended 
by the masses. railways will be regarded as 
the beasts of burden of the nation. and they 
will nu more think of using them for direct 
prefits than the bead of a family vow thinks 
hthe hire of his 
conveyance every time it is used. 

Our strength in America is as yet unim- 
paired; our superiority in productive power 
is Unquestioned and unequaled. but st 3s not 
en that account wise or prudent that we 
shculd neg!ectto look ahead and gather what 

os we may from the exreriennce 
of other nations. 
ALFRED L. Royce, U.S. N. 


Tuey Will Misrcpresent Anybow,as Long as 
They Can. 

New York.—I have been many years 
heartily in favor of the principle you advo- 
cate, holding it the first measure needed to 
rescue the peovle from the grasp of sharper 
Plunderers; and I shall do al! in my power to 
sustain the party that works for this I be- 
lieve that misunderstanding of the matter by 
the masses is the chief obstacle in the way of 
its rapid success. I want to suggest what 
secms to me an inperfection in your naming of 
the idea, and which leaves the mononolist’s 
papers power to misrepresent and keep up the 
mistaken view ihat they have given the 
farmers. The principie you advocate is really 
the taxing of Jand-location values—the 
values which our industrial system gives to 
places in or near our business centers; this to 
be taken by the public, which creates that 
value, and used for the public benetit. Verv 
poor land is of great value in such places, 
while farms of the best land, which caunot 
‘ become city or town lots and are not accessi- 
ble as city or village surburban residence, 
nor near the markets, railreads or other con- 
veyances to market, will rarely sell for what 
would make of 
wild Jands such a farm—er rent for more than 
asmall percent on the pri¢e of improve- 
ment. I know of many such farms withia 
fifty miles of New York city. I believe that 
three-fourths, if not niae-tenths, of the farms 
of our country, if the improvements were 
exempt, would have no tax, or far less than 
the land and improve:nents now have. This 
the farmers, 
and though your explanations show all thts 
to. those who carefully study them, yet too 
few do this, and it seems to me that if you 
constantly used the term “land-location 
values” it would forestall the misrepresenta- 
tions with which capitalistic papers deceive 
farmers. CaLesB S. WEEKS. 


They ll“ Fight le Out on that Line.” 

Les ANGELES, Cal., Nov. 8&—Acting on the 
the suggestion of Dr. McGlynn in a late issue 
of THE STANDARD, that associate anti-pov- 
erty socicties be formed wherever possible, 
the following sympathizers in this place, R. W. 
Major Isaac Kinley, M. Streei, Mr. 
Brown, master werkman of Kk. of L. local: 
Rev. Eivy Fay, Rev. Mr. Cantine, Rev. Dr. 
Cox, Mr. Baily, myself and others, have been 
working for two weeks past to organize a 
society. We have interested many other 
ladies and gentlemen, have seeurecé the 
promise of a large meeting hall, and of 2 
number of voices for achoir. The executive 
committee of the party here is crganizing for 
an active ficht during the coming vear on the 
lines laid down in the Syracuse platform. 

‘Three weeks ago I asked the booksellers 
here who scll THE Stanparp to get twenty 
copies ure than they were getting, cuaran- 
tecing sale for them. I paid for what was 
unsold, und distributed them in the labor 
orzganizauions: and the next week asked each 
of the three newsdealers to add twenty more 
copies, guaranteeing sale for them, as before, 
and last week, seeing an imereasine demand 
for THE Stranparp, I asked these newsdealers 
to get 100 copies each on my account. Two 
of themsay they have ordered 100 StanDaRDS 
each mure than they had been getting, with 
one dozen display cards. W. H. DosGe. 


Addressed to Men who Shrink from Dis- 
cussion. 


“The Right of Free Speech.” Section 3 of Herbert 


Spencer's “Social Statics." 

Fer there are invariably some—and nota 
small number, ecither—who regard the dis- 
cussion of every question that comes upper- 
most With dread, and predict ail Kinds of dis- 
asters from its continuanec. 

Old women of both sexes working them- 
selves inton state of great tribulation over 
the terrible vaticinations of a Slanudard or the 
melancholy wailings of a Herald would fain 
have put down the free trade propaganda: 
and if their “‘sense of security’ had been duly 
consulted, they should buve had them way. 
Religicus disabilities, too, ought, for the same 
reason. to have been stall maintained, for the 
propusal to repeul them was praductive of 
extreme cousternation to multitudes of weak- 
mmnded pecpie. 2... 

Well, bere was a wefnl loss af the “sense of 

security,” and therefore the authorities ought - 
Be have stopped the mevement for Catholic 
emancipation by gagging ail its advocates, 
fettering its press, and preventing its meet- 
ings. 


An Honest Adversary Convinced. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—I am a German by 
birth, and a member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church. We have here what we call a 
Youug pecple’s seciety, the object of which is 
literary and musical advancement. The pas- 
vor of our church js our president, and he 
shares your Views on the land taxation ques- 
tion. Recently he asked one of the young 
men to give us your views on the Iand ques-. 
tion, Which the young man did. I did net 
then share your views, and, therefore, asked 
the chairman if it would not. be a good plan 
vw have some one state tous why your ideas 
would not work tc-day; whereupon Twas told 
te prepare for and auswer that question. For 
three weeks T read your book in my spare 
moments, aud Wrote purge after page, which, 
[at first thought, knocked your views in the 
shade. But when Dread on and on, it gradu- 
ally dawued upon my mind that Twas wrong 
and you were right. Imstead of ridiculing 
your ideas, as I intended to do, I unbeld 
them, to the great surprise of everybody. 1 
am putting in a word for this great cause 

wherever I can. W. LicHTW apt. 


What Her Bible Tells a Young Girl. 

New York, Nov. 15.—l have heard the 
pro-poverty people say a great many times 
that to attempt to abolish poverty would be 
wicked and contrary to the will of Provi- 
dence. Chrisi’s words are quoted: ‘The poor 
ye have ulways with you, even unto the end 
of the earth.” It wasagreat pleasure to me 
when, the vther day, I came upon a Bible 
verse. which I think is a gocd argument on 
our side of the question, and 1 should like all 
anti-poverty people ta know it, so I decided 
to write and ask you to publish it in THe 
STaNDABD. Psalms, chapter ix, verse 15: 
“The needy shall not always be forgotten: 
the expectation of the poor shall not perish 
forever.” Any one having a reference Bible 
will find several more’to tie same effect, 


HG. B. - 


IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


How the Cause Takes Heid of the People— 
The Men Pushing the Movemeut. 

PEEKSKILL, Nov. 19.—During the last five 
Gays1 bave beentraveling through Westches- 
-ter county doing missionary work and learn- 
ing the condition of organization. In all the 
places I visited the land and labor clubs were 
active; Meetings have been held since election 
day, the machinery of the organizations has 
been strengthened. and fresh plans for the 
propagation of the faith have been adopted. 
Qur mea hereabouts are up and doing, and 
talk of the future with enthusiasm. 

At Yonkers, which was the first point 
visited, ‘there is a club of over forty members. 
A ineeting was he!d a few days after election 
and four new names were added to the roll. 
Irwas decided that the work of education 
shoutd not be contined to Yonkers, but that 
measures be taken to scourthe country around 
aod supply the farmers with tracts. 

Alexander Sutherland, who represented the 
county ia the state committee, and who was 
very active in organizing during the recent 
campaign, was jn the best humor possible. 
He contended that althouch Wéstchester 
county had polled only 1.60L votes for the 

state ticket, Yonkers giving S48, such were 
the powerful influences arrayed against the 
new party that none but mien strong of pur- 
pose aud thoroughly imbued with the princi- 
ple of the single tax dared stand up and vote 
our ticket. Every one of these 1,601 men, he 
believed, could be relied on for missionary 
labors, not to mentton the work which would 
eertainly be doue by men who had embraced 
the fanth, but who, for fear of losing their 
situations, or of being ostracized, or from = un- 
willingness to “throw away their votes,” had 
failed to show the courage of their convic- 
tions. Sv far from being downcast at the 
apparentiy small vote, he said that all re- 
jeoiced that i the face of such odds so many 
men should have been found willing to sever 
their allegiance to the old parties and accept 
the doctrines of the new one. 

Alexander Sutherland’s three brothers and 
his father, Joseph Sutheriand, are all hard 
workers in the cause. The father, a mason 
and building contraetor, who has reared his 
sons lo the same calling, has long been in the 
barness of reforiy movements, and has made 
not a few converts to the theory of the single 
tax. 

Matthew K. Couzens, candidate on the 
united Jabor ticket for state engineer anc 
surveyor, is a quiet but effective worker, as is 
also Dr. W. N. Southworth, a son of Mrs. 
Scuthworth, the well known novelist; and 
Augustus P. Stone has piayed no unimportant 
parts in advancing the cause. 

The perception of the great truths on which 
the new crusade is founded rouses men ordi- 

narily unobtrusive and forces them inte the 
thick of the fight. It is told of Thomas 
Nichols, a member of the Yonkers land and 
labor club, who is 2 manof retiring nature, 
that during the recent campaign he found 
hitnself ope Sunday morning, while off on an 
organizing expedition, in the town of Green- 
burg, and seeing, a chureh door open and 
hearing the masic, be slipped in and took a 
seat. At the conclusion of the service 
he took his place at the door and handed 
tracts to the members of the congregation 
as they passed out. The pastor came along 
last with his wife on his arm, and he got a 
tract, too, and took it with good grace. 
Many clergymen, Ihave been informed, are 
mnnnifesting much interest ia che principles of 
the anti-poverty movement, and a Catholic 
priest was named who is a regular reader of 
THE STaxparp, and who has aunounced his 
sanction of the cause aud his hearty sympa- 
thy with Dr. McGlynn. However, there are 

yet some few clerics who are profoundly 
ignorant of what ail this activity is about, 
aud who take every oppertuuaity to parade | 
their ignorance. 

Spenecr Sutherland, who owns the bome 
in which he lives in Yonkers, presents a strik- 
ing instance of the injustice of the present 
system of taxation. His plot of ground, 
measuring twenty-five feet by one bundred, 
is valued at $1,000 and his house at 82,000. 
Within a few feet of his lot is a large piece of 
unimproved land just as good as his. Three 
lots, twenty-five by one hundred, cut out off this 
piece Would sell for as much as his house and 
lot tegether, nainely, $3,u0U; but whereas he 
pays on his 83,000 taxes umounting to $42.50, 
his neighbor pays in taxes upon the $3,000 in 
the value of the vacant lots on §7.50, a dis- 
crimination of 4667§° per cent against Mr. 
Sutherland, who had worked hard, econ- 
umized and improved his land, and in favor 
of the owner of the unimproved land, which 
ies ina bare and neelected condition. This 
is an instance of how fand speculation is 
fostered. Valuable land as this is it 
is ussessed as farming land, but the 
moment a brick or piece of timber is 
jaid upon jit up goes the assessment und 
the land is appraised as urban land—‘im- 
proved” land. All through and about Yonk- 
ers are to be seen vacant lots and tracts of 
bare Jand well adapted for residential or 
manufacturing purpuses; but such are the ex- 
cessive prices asked that few save the rich 

can afford to buy. Land in that city has be- 
come a luxury, and the surprising and dis- 
maving spectacic of severui families to an 
ordinary three-story house is not infrequently 
met with, Yonkers is just thirty minutes? 
ride by an’express train from the Grand Cen- 
tral station. It is beautifully situated on hills 
on the cast bunk of the broad Hudson. — Busi- 
ness men mav Jive in Yonkers and eet down 
te the posteufiice or the Buttery in New York 
city in the morning aimoust as easily and 
speedily as if they resided. in Harlem. This 
inakes Yonkers a very desirable place to live 

in, and of late years there hus been a 
boom in land speculation in and about 
the place. Farmers have grown rich 
by dividing their land into building lots and 
selliug them to wealthy New Yorkers, who 
have builv beautiful villas along the river 
bank for a distance of perhaps a mile anda 
half. One old farmer counts his gain in this 
Way ata quarter of a million dollars. The 
projection of the New York City and North- 
ern railroad from the metropolis through 
Yonkers, and the rapid extension of the ele- 
vated raiulrcad from New York, have givena 
fresh incentive to laud speculation in the an- 
licipation of added trauspurtation facilities. 
This speculation is particularly noticeuble in 
the southern part of the tuwnship, where 
small building lots in the locality known as 
Lud!ow range in cost from $1.00 to $5,000 
each, notwithstanding the fact thutat present 
there are only @ few buildings in the place. 
The choicer sites reach all sorts of fancy fig- 
ures. I was told, for instance, of bow the 
velebrated Steinway piane firm had vainly 
endeavored to obtain a sinail strip on the 
water front, including a pier, for less than 
$55,000. They had to abanden negotiations, 
and build elsewhere, thus losing to the village 
uf ohana the business aud prosperity which ! 
a& great manufacturing concern like that 
would iadau pelts have given. 

In Tarrytown I found a little band of de- 
termined land and labor men headed by Jobo 
Cabill, James Murphy and Mr. Mullin. Several 
meetings have been beld since election day at 
Which cncouraging reports were rendered. 
These men ure io earnest. They intend to | 
make an offensive campaign by running candi- 
dates in the local election next March in order 
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to arouse a public “discussion of their princi- 
ples. 

The Sing Sing club is in good shane James 
Mahon is president and is full of enthusiasin. 
Michael Hyams, candidate for school com- 
missioner in the late contest, is a conspicuous 
member and is well known in the village. He 
came to this country five years ago without a 
dollar, and. as he explains, being fortunate | 
enouch to strike an opening, which nowadays 
seems to be growing moreand more difficult, 
he. Worked his way up until- be now has a sub- 
stantial grocery business, a tobacco store and 
a modest bank account. He believes his pros- 
perity not due solely to his own merit, but 
largely the result of fortunate circumstances, 
and he has entered the ranks of the crusaders 
to endeavor to incredse -the  oppor- 
tunities of other men. He made his 
first public speech on the Sunday 
prior to electionday, at Verplanck’s point, situ- 
ated a few miles north of Sing Sing, on the 
Hudson. A large number of brick burners 
there have been out on strike for a year past, 
but until Mr. Hyams went among them they 
had heard little or nothing of the anti-poverty 
doctrine. Mr. Hyains made a speech of an 
hour's duration, after which he. distributed 
tracts. The result was that ninety-seven 
votes were cast for our state ticket,.as against 
ons hundred and three for the democracy and 
sixty-nine for the republicans. F. J. McGuire 
has since written to Mr. Hyams that a much 
heavier vote would have been cast at Ver- 
planck’s point had there been more time to 
think about the doctrines which the majority 
had on that occasion heard stated for the 
first ume. 

O. J. McCabe, a young man who did consid- 
erable organizing work in the county during 
the campaign: John G. Meccuch, nominee for 
assembly; John E. Egan and Lawrence Davis 
and a number of other men are steadily en- 

gaged in “spreading the light” and making 
converts in Tarrytown. 

A few miles north of Sing Sing is. Croton, 2 a 
ratber small place. chiefly concerned in, brick 
burning. Several large estates have brick 
making establishments, which combined can 
turn out more than 200,000 bricks a day. 
Lately a new concern, the Croton company, 
has discovered an economy of transportation 
in digging the clay from the river bottom 
when the water is shailow. Thus is the privi- 
lege of private property extended to the very 
bottom of the river. 


A year ago William H. Daly moved from 


New York into Croton. He was the only 
man in the town who knew anything about 
the theory of putting all taxes on land values, 
and he began at once to teach it to others. 
He svon gathered a few earnest men around 
him, and though they have not succeeded iu 
drawing out many votes for the united Jabor 
party, they remain undaunted and are work- 
ing as zealously as ever. Sanford Dent, 
Chester A. Weller, A. Herzig, Abe Auderson, 
Brookluw Anderson, Michael Walsh, Abe 
Andersen, jr., Jchn Anderson, Juhu Ryan, 
James Lyneh and Mr. Manchester are all fast 
enlisted in the anti-poverty crusade. Mr. 
Daly reports that though a New York resi- 
dent for many years, he never saw such 
flacrant violation of the election laws as he 
witnessed in Croton on the Sth inst. Money 
Was openly passed iu the polling place after 
the ballots had been deposited, and men were 
marched from the brick yards tothe polls like 
so many prisoners, voting a bunch of tickets 
which had been put in their hands, while. the 
foreman stood on watch at the dvor. 

Similar reports of shameless corruption. at 
the polls I heard on arriving at Peekskill yes- 
terday afternoon. Money influenced the. de- 
eiding ballots in the contest, anc men who 
micht otherwise have remained in the ranks 
of the old parties turned away in disgust at 
the violation of the rights and duties. of: the 
franchise. The adoption of the Australian 
system of voting is advocated by the mem- 
bers of the laud and labor club with increased 
fervor, and the measure is finding stalwart 
adherents among well intentioned” men, irre 
spective of party affihations, Ane the other 
reforms which this club has at beurt have 
come into wider and more general discussion 
in the press, and in stores, workshops, meet- 
ing places and homes since election day, when 

Peekskill men recorded their votes for 
those ductrines. There are now many Nico- 
demuses inthe place who in their heart of 
hearts have taken up the cross of the new 
crusade and are spreading the knowledge of 
the gospel ina quiet way. 

John Butterly is chairman of the Peekskill 
land and labor club and his son, William, is 
treasurer. Henry Lounsbury is secretary and 
George W. Conklin and B. Frank Sylvester 
are active members of the executive commit- 
tee. The club is more detiant and aggressive 
than ever, and intends to put a straight ticket 
in the field iu the spriug local election in order 
to bring its principles into fuller discussion. 
No cpportunity to plant seed is ever per- 
mitted to pass unimproved. Mr. Sylvester 
keeps an assortment of tracts in his little shoe 
shop close tu his hand, and John Butterly 
points out “the cat” to uuybody who comes 
for a load of door frames or window sashes to 
the planing mill where he is employed. 

Peekskill, like nearly every other town, 
furnishes plentiful illustrations of the way io 
which the presen$ method of taxation en- 
cuurages land speculation. For instance, an 
acre of land situated iu the very heart of the 
village is appraised and assessed as farming 
land, save a sma!! portion consisting of three 
lots, Which have been measured off, and upon 
which buildings have been or are being 
erected. Upvn the land comprising these 
three lots, irrespective of the tax upon the 
improvements themselves, the burden of tax- 
ation is greatly increased. Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew, I am informed, holds a similar but 
much larger piece of unused land in the 
southern part of the village, and though 
it is notoriously very valuable, and 
would sell, as buildiug lots, for a 
small fortune, it bears the light as- 
sessment of “unimproved farming iand.” 
This unjust discrimination between improved 
and unimproved land, thuugh side by side 
aud presenting the same natural advantages, 
is readily perceived, aud itis only a step fur- 
ther vo see how, if all taxes Were shifted from 
iinprovements to the value of lund, Mr. De- 
pew would find less iuducement, to keep his 
land vacant, and would either put it to use, 
thus giving employment tu labor and capital, 
or Would throw it into the market, to be taken 
by somebody who would use it. And thus it 
would be with ail land now held for specula- 
tuon, and the result would be that rents 
would depreciate as this land was forced 
into use, and wages would rise as increasing 
opportunities for labor lessened cumpetition 
for employment. 

Cases of this kind are everywhere preva- 
lent, aud are being pointed to with telling e1- 
fect. HENRY GEORGE, Jk. 


A Christian Without Kuowing It. 


ATCHISON, Kan.—The result of the cam- 
paign in New York is to me very encourag- 
ing. Seventy-three thousand votes cast in a 
single state in support of a great principle is, 
it seems to me, a grand showing and an as- 
surance of ultimate success. 

Ishull commence aggressive movemenis at 
once, and expect to see a well organized 
uuited labor club in Atchison at an early day. 

My heart is in thi, movement. Though not 
a Christian, Ican still see ia this crusade a 
grand reform movement along the line of Lib- 
eriy aud justice toward a grander, purer and 
more intelligent humanity than the world has 
heretofore dreamed of.” *'C. H Avren. 


THE SPINGLER FARM. 


The Splendid Incemes Derived bya Family 
that Has Done Nothing fer the City’s 
Prosperity. 
The New York World recently printed a 

gessipy article about three old houses still 

occupied by eccentric old people in this city, 
and situated inthe midst of business buildings. 

The fact that these people, because of their 

neglect to put the ground. they occupy to 

the best use, and that they are because of this 
permitted to escape the measure of taxation 
falling on their more enterprising neighbors, 
has probably never occurred to the World. 


It is, nevertheless, a situation that would not 


be likely to exist if all taxes were laid on 
land values. . 

In the course of its article the World gives 
an interesting descripticn ef the Spingler 
estate that even more directly bears on the 
land question. After describing the double 
brown stone munsion at No. 23 West Four- 
teenth street, occupied by Mrs. Vanbeuren, it 
says that the old lady is the oldest living 
representative of the great Spingter estate, 
Which it thus describes: 

‘The Spingler estate is the remains of what 
once was the Spingler farin, whose acres 
spreud westward from what is now. Union 
square. As the vity grew to the northward 
the land, of course, became more valuable, 


aud taxes and assessments upon it became 


frequent. To meet these disbursements 
lots were occasionally sold out of the farm 
land, and the integrity of the farm as it first 
stood has becn therefore impaired to a cer- 
tain extent; but the Spingzler estate nuw cov- 
ers practically the four blocks bounded by 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth streets, Sixth avenue 
on the west, and University place and Union 
square on the east. It comprises such houses 
as Tiffany’s, Brentano's, the Manhattan Club, 
and two or three of the larze dry goods 
houses on the west side of Fourteenth street. 
It does not include Macy’s establishment nor 


the property immediately opposite, aud on 


the north side of Fourteenth street it does not 
extend further west than the Presbyterian 
church. All this property is leasehold prop- 
erty—that is to say, the Spingler estate have 
no present interest in the buildiugs which are 
erected cn the land. They have simply. leased 
ihe land itself to people intending to build 
on leases running twenty-one years, with 
the understanding that if the lease is not re- 
newed the building shall be bought in by the 
estate on a proper appraisement of its value. 
It is noted by all real estate agents as a fact 
worthy to be noted that in no case has ad- 
vantage ever been taken of the people who 
put up buildings or made other improvements 
on the land. In the case of one large 8100,000 
building on West Fourteenth street, it. was 
built about three vears before the termination 
of the lease. How large the Vaubeuren 


family income from these land rentals, is can. 


be approximately estimated. As already 
mentioned, the more valuable fronts oa Four- 
teenth street, Fifth avenue and Cuion square 
are rated at $3,000 to $5,000 a lot, and on 
Thirteenth street 81,000 a lot would be about 
the figure. At this rate it is obvious that the 
income of Mrs. Vanbeuren and her irnmediate 
family runs up into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and must necessarily be increasing 
all the time. The estate is regarded among 
real estate men as one of the finest and most 
desirable in the city because of the fact that 
the land lies all together and is not distributed 
ia a dozen different directions.” 

_ There is a story that the original owner of 
the Spingler estate mysteriously disappeared 
and that Spingler, his gardener, cume into 
possession of it merely us its custodian. The 
owner never appeared and the oid gardener 
passed on the custody to his heirs, who have 
become its legal possessors through mere 
continuance of tenure. Be this as it may, it 
is clear, even from the World's narrative, 
that they have done nothing but hold on to it 
and have contributed nothing whatever to- 
ward that wonderful growth that made 
Union square for years “the very heart of 
New York until the continuous movement 
of population and business- northward 
made Madison square the new center of the 
city. But though they have. contributed 
nothing to this movement, the heirs of the 
Spingler farm hiave profited by it~ enor- 
mously. Under a just system-of taxing 
land values this annual increase would have 
gone into the public treasury instead of into 
the pocket of this estimable old lady, who 
persists in occupying space for a mansion in 
one of the most crowded SHUPY NE NTESSE of 
our city. 

The facts as stated by the World. also an- 
swer a question frequently raised by those 
who object to the single Jand tax theory, and 
that is) Who would erect costly buildings on 
sucha tenure? Here it is stated that. within 
four years of the expiration of a lease on this 
Spingler property a teuant erected a $100,000 
ouilding on it, trusting to the vraditional 
fairness of the owners of the estate iu deal- 
ing with their tenants. Is this a tenure 
to be compared in permanency with u free- 
hold subject to a tax equal to the rental 
value of the property to be levied by 
public officers elected by the people, who. 
would have a personal interest in keeping 
taxes from going so bigh that property would 
be forced out of use? 

The little sketch in the World is an object 
lesson in the single tax theory. What would 
have happened had a just system of taxation | 
prevuiled in this city from the beginning? 
Simply this: The people who eecupy the prop- 
erty between Union square and Sixth avenue 
would have paid their ground rents into the 
city treasury instead of into the pockets of 
the Spingler heirs. . This would not have 
been su pleasant for these heirs, but it would 
have been vastly better fur the people of New 
York. 


ANTI-POVERTY OUT OF TOWN. 


Following are extracts from letters re- 
ceived during the week at the Anti-poverty 
society’s office, 60 Cooper union, and at THE 
STANDARD office: 

WILL WORK ALL THE HARDER. 

BrookiyN.—1 have no doubt we shall ulti- 
mately succeed. Iknow the seed has been 
well sown, and thatin due time the harvest 
shall come. Feeling contident of our ultimate 
success, Jam not much cast déwn by the re 
sultef the election. Inclosed find my semi- 
monthly subscription. 
FELLOW CHRISTIANS ARRAYED AGAINST A COM- 

MON ENEMY. 

CixcrynaTi, O.—A lady to whom I read 
your Jetter made me explain our whole move- 
ment to her, and I know she will bea reliable: 
co-operator in future. Our pastor, I expect, 
will oppuse us, but if be says anything in the 
pulpit against us, Pil challenge him toa de- 
bate on the matter. Yeu ought to hear me 
lecture to my Bible class on *‘Consider the 
hlies of the field” or “Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures Oh earth,” or strengtheniug 
their faith by “According to your faith be it 
unto you,” or showing that mammon is perse- 
cuting true Christians as much to-day as was 
done by the rack or flames in the early days 
of persecution, and introducing the name of 
Dr. McGlynn (God bless him!) on cross. bear- 
ing. I presume vy your name (referring to 
the secretary of the <Anti-poverty society) 


source of joy tome that I can now look on 
Catholics, not witb suspicion and dread, a3 
formerly, but as fellow Christians fighting a 
common enemy for the glory of God and the 
love of man. Before coming into this move- 
ment I learned broad. things and. good con- 
cerning Catholicism, but now I can triumph- 
antly point to Dr. MeGlynn as the greatest 
preacher of the. purest gospel that IF have 
ever heard or read. R. W. Harrison. 
THREE-FOURTHS OF HIS NEIGHBORS CONVERTED. 
Waco, Tex—I certainly shall. distribute 
the tracts where they will do. most good. I 
keep a supply on hand always... We have 
held Henry George meetings here and there 
was enthusiastic interest in the work. Three- 
fourths of my. neighbors are now: all right. 
made an address in Waco to the Working- 
men’s aid society. It was well received. 
Please send me necessary papers - -and in- 


_ structions and we will organize an anti- 


poverty societ 


arrayed 


I. L. CaLpwEin. 
HELPING THEM TO SEE. 

HIGHBRIDGE, N. Y.—Your tracts: received. 
God helping me I will do my best to help 
others to see what Isee.. Hoping to see more, 

J. H DruMMoND. 
THEY WILL WORK EIGHT ALONG. 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 12.—When we think of 
the impending financial crisis we feel like re- 
joicing that: we were not immediately success- 
ful, for then, as was said in THE STANDARD, 
we- would have. been peinted at. as the 
cause. And the only victory any intelligent 
man can see in it. isa victory for corruption, 
and how dare respectable people rejoice in 
such a Victory? We have begun 2 systematic 
ward organization of the city preparatory to 
the campaign of 1855, and propose to work 
right straight along with might and main 
through to the end. We propose at once to 
send a Speaker or two throughout the state to 
arouse the people and organize clubs. We 
want to be much more aggressive than we 
have been in the past and will be only too glad. 
to geta few hints now and then from our 
veteran fellow soldiers. of the cross of the 
new crusade in New York. 

JOHN F. HALBACH, 
Treasurer Philadelphia A. P. & 
A GREAT. MEETING IN ST. LOUIS. 

Euterpe hall in St. Louis was packed on the 
occasion of Judge Muguire’s visit, Sunday 
evening, Nov. 13. The ‘Judge's address was 
received with great applause, and 1s spoken 
of by the St. Louis press as an eloquent one. 
He said that from an aualysis of the vote of 
Nov. 8 he believed that 35,000 adherents had 
been gained since the election of last. year to 
the grand principles of the new party. The 
vote for Mr. George in the mayoralty contest 
was a protest not based upon a well defined 
cause, and standing for no clear cut convic~- 
tien or well established principle. This fall 
the situation was changed. A new party had 
been born; a principle had been set forth, and 
those who were-not for that principle were 
against it. He regarded it as en- 
couraging toknow that .the new movement 
was represented by nearly 40,000 in New 
York city and 55,000: elsewhere in the state. 
He remembered teu years ago when George 
could only summon three men who had exam- 
ined his theories and accepted them. 

Atthe conclusion of Judge Maguire’s ad-~ 
dress, H. Martin Williams madea speech that 
well reflected the hopeful and determined ate 
titude of the audience. 


THE NINTH REGULAR MEETING IV BOSTON. 

Boston, Nov. 21.—The Buston Anti-poverty 
society. held its ninth regular weekly public 
meeting at Horticultural ball last evening 
The president; Mr. J. R. Roche, occupied the 
chair, and addresses were. made by Mr. 
Andrew Garbutt, president of land and laber 
club No. 2of Boston and Mr. Samuel Brazin 
of Birmingham, Eng. | There: was a fair 
attendance. A collection of SI7.80 was: taken 
up. After the regular addresses a. sort of 
“experience” meeting was heid, at whieh ag 
able expounder of the doctrine of the Jand fur 
the people was discovered in the person of 
Professor Hamlin Garland of Boston. Pro- 
fessor Garland will address the tenth meet- 
ing, to be-held at the same hall next Sunday 
ev ening. <8 

** The Standare "in the Notionak Park. 

G. L. Henderson, writing under the date of 
Oct. 30, from Yellowstone park. says that 
THE STANDARD. is finding appreciitive readers 
in the heart of the Rocky mouatains.. Wiliam 
‘C. Douglass, a subscriber, hus passed his copy 
around until itis rend by twenty peuple be- 
side himself. Mr. Henderson. says: ‘Dr. Me- 
Glynn has now become: the: ideal American 
priest, and his sermons are read around the 
camp fires of soldiers, miners and hunters. 
The pro position to ubelish: poy erty from the 
eurth at first seems so stat tine that a Vague 
fear arises that there is a: tinge ef insanity 
in the minds of thuse who induige the hope. 
Dr. John P. Newinan, w hile on his way through 
wonderland, was interrogated concerning the 
new crusade. He conceded thai Dr. MeGi yon 
had an excellent reeord. He ind been leyal 
to the government when its eneties sought to 
destroy the Union; he had been loyal to bhu- 
manity in favoring the: abolition of slavery, 
and he had been joval to universal education 
in his defense of the common schools. Dr. 
McGlynn had done well, and he deserved the 
oud Willanderatitudeof zi] good men, but in 
attempting toa bolish poverty he was seelnng 
an impossible utopnte De. Newman was 
asked if he had any faith in the possibility of 
realizing that portion of. the Lord’s prayer, 
askin that God's will shall be'dene on. #arth 
‘as it is in Heaven. He declered: that. this 
would be accomplished, but net in: the way. 
that man anticipated.” . . nae 


A Clergyman who Nails His Colors. to. the 
Maste RR 

FrEDonNIA, Kas.—I wish to express-my de- 
light at the spirit-in which the united labor 
party accept their jirst reverse. © 

The great. parties say they have: slain and 
buried our principle once and forever: “but we 
know. that no great truth-can be thus de- 
stroyed. Let us continue to study and to 
spread our doctrines. If they are false, we 
wuant.to find ibouteh? true, then they will ad- 
vance and overcome all opposition for truth 
is. omnipotent. 

My plan for the fatace | is to. induce eEres 
to give the subject study and thought. To 
this end I shal: spread anti-poverty literature 
and discuss the question ta priv ate and pub- 


tic. I do-not think that any line of thoucht 
hus ever aided me mere than this. How 
many difficulties it takes uway from the mind 
of the Christian, and what ao inspiration it iS 
to bis hupes! . Yours truly, 
(Key.) T. SHERK. 


What's Preechedin New sowth Wales... 
Lithgow, New South Wales, Enter Prine. 
Let us not be Misunderstood. We are cer- 
tain that. we know the true method of dealing 
with the land question Lo: the ereatest geod 
of the world, and we are certain that we can 
prove what we assert. But to do this we 
shall give the fullest scope to the opinions of 


these who differ from us, and the more they 


differ, the more Willingiy will we give then: 
ample rooni tu Say their say. Our position is. 
this: “That no more land will be absolutely - 
sold; that a progressive tax be put upon ail 
land already suld, which will gradually di- 
vert the whole value of it.from the puckets of 
private owners into the coffers of the state; - 
and that no taxation shall be on anything 
whatsoever except land.” In the observance. . 
of these conditivns lies hidden the solution of 


that you are aCatholic, and it is a constant | the problem of human poverty and suffering. 





ip steel etie nts fiers 


Levers TO A WAYNE ME COUNTY ITY FARMER. 
i. 


My Dear Cousin: Your letter received. [t 
calls to mind the following tines, which I 


_ ence read in an old book. They were privted 


Beneath the pictures of a king, a soldier, a 


priest and a farmer: 


The king prociaims, “I govers all.” 
The knight maintaits, “f Gchbt for all” 
The priest deciaims, “I I pray for all;” 
The farmer exclaims, “I pay for all"~— 
which be i represented as doing with a 
very wry face. 
You state that vou are determined to sell 


the old bomestead and engage in some other | 


business, giving as a reasoa that “farming 
doesn’t pay.” 

Doess® pay? Do not secd time and bar 
vest follow each other as in the years gone 
by? Do aot your orchards blossom aud bear 
fruit, your fields change with the seasons 
their brown to green, and later on to golden 
wavesof grain under the kindly influence of 
de summer’s sun acd rain! Are sot your 
granaries filled to overflowing after the 
thresbers have come aad gone! 

Why is tt, then, that farming doesn’t pay? 
Ic tt wot because your wages—the wealth that 
you have drawn from nature's busom—are 
Giched frow you by those who protit and 
grow fat upon the proceeds of the toil of 
others? The farmer rises with the first. faint 
glimmer of the dawa in the east; he labors on 
with aching back and blistered bands tll the 
chadows fall aod the stars come out in the 
evenng sky, grudcing even the sacred day 
of rest from the burrving season. 

As I write, the visiun rises befo e me of the 
old farm, with its broad fictds, the orchards 
laden with fruit, the wood lot crimsoa in its 
October glory, the quaint old farm house, 
built when bonest work and lasting materials 
were more thought of than the gaudy veneer 
of modern country bouse architecture; the 
great boras and cattle sheds with ther bich 
mows, where vuce we had rare spurt: practic- 
(mz gymuastics on the soft hay. And it 
@eems to me that on such aspot good fuck 
Should empty out ber horn of plenty at the 
feet of industry, and that the farmer’s sons 
would sever care to teave the old hume and 
its comforts to take their chances in the strug- 
gle fer existence among the crowds that 
gather in the vanity fair. 

The traib is you do not get all that your 
Sabor produces nur a fair return for tbe cap- 
itai you are vbiiged two invest in purchasing.a 
spot ow God's earth oa which to employ your 
labor. 

I gropose in this and other letters to show 
you how vou are rubbed, by whom and what 
can best de done to prevent it in the future. 

Taere is a robber who ever lies in wait at 
gour door, aud as your labor aod industry 
creates wealth. rises up to demand a portion, 
fev viag dDiackmuil upou vour enterprise, pult- 
tung a fine upon your production and punish- 
ing you for thrift as though it were an 
offence against public morals. 

Tax ts the name of the rcbber. Sometimes 
he openly demands a part of what the farmer 
produces, but frequentiy fhe takes by indirect 
means, €Xacting a far greater portion than 
the former would vield upon a direct con- 
mand to “stand and deliver.” The drain on 
the farmer's resources from direct taxation, 
and the still greater drain from the pocket- 
picaing stvie of the indirect form, make what 
is Jeft so pitifally small that the purchase of 
jabor-saving machiuery must be deferred 
The boys must stay at home from school, and 
wile and daughter must work harder and 


dress poorer than du factory girls in town 


end city. 

Let as took into this matter of taxation, 
observe the manuer in which taxes are tevied 
or the farmer and cumpare it with the 
Metbed of the assessment upon the property 
of others. The farmer is assessed at from 
sixty to eighty per cent of the selling value 
of hisfarm aud improvements. On this he 
must pay in direct taxation state taxes, 
county taxes, town taxes, road taxes, school 
taxes, and from time w time sume special 
tax. His property is all out of duors, in plain 
sight of the assessor, who couldn’t miss it if 
be tried; so down it goes on the assessment 
roll for every penny it is worth. If the barn 
is painted or a few rods of fence built, if the 
old house is remodeled to make it mure com- 
foriabie, if a stump lot be cleared or a swamp 

reiped, up gies the assessment and dawn 
be must pay the increased taxes—the fines 
levied upon bim by the tuwn, county and state 
for bis enterprise and industry. 

He thinks a bard that he should be thus 
ahs on the evidences of his labor and 

rift, aud he asks himself whether bis fel- 
ace citizens in general pay the same propor- 
tion of taxes that he does. If all vay alike, 
be thinks, itis fair. But do any escape their 
share of the burdens! Do assessurs assess 
walue aniformly? If he, with small posses- 
sions, pays so large a percentage in taxes, 
what enormous sums must be gathered from 
Weaitay meno and corpurations! 

Hereisa farmer who bas scraped money 
encugh together to pay his taxes. Let us see 
what is likely to occur on his trip to town in 
Visiting the tax gatherer. He bitches up the 
old horse and scts out from home. On the 
way his mind naturally turns toward the sub- 
ject of taxation, aud he wonders what bis 
neighbors pay. As he draws near to the vil- 
lage be comes to the farmof an acquaintance, 
who, though an unsuccessful farmer and a 
far from industrious man, seems to bave been 
bors with the traditional silver spoon in bis 
mouth. His friend steps out from a knot of 
workingmen, and, laying down a surveyor’s 
ebain, climbs the fence, proffers a cigar, and 
enters inte couversatiun. The farmer finds 
bis friend cau only talk on one subject—real 
estate~—and he listens in open-mouthed wonder 
at tbe fizures that drop so easily from the 
speculator’s tongue. 

“This farm cost me a hundred dollars per 
acre five years ago,” says tbe speculator, 
“and { bad a pretty hard time getting along, 
with interest, taxes and so on to pay. But 
one day they decided to run a railruad along 
bere, apa they built the depot over there on 
one corger of my farm. Then things began 
to boom = [ bought fer a hundred and sev) ‘for 
@ thousand dollars per acre. Pretty goud 
profit that,” he continues, puffing away at bis 
cigar, aud giancing complacently from the 
farmer's faded cluthes buck to bis own fasb- 
aonabie sui. “I gave awav a lot or two just 
to start things, sold some more, and ient the 
feliows that bought them the mosey they 
paid for tbe lots to build with, taking a airt- 
gage on the whole for security. Pretty geod 
tha.” 

And be laughingly says good-by, and goes 
to meet @ prospective customer be espies cum- 


. *pg toward him. 


The farmer drives on with, I am afraid, a 
2itie envy ranking in bis heart as he thinks, 


a wiba sigh, of the ¢ duys und munibs of wil, 


the economy and self denial he must practice 
befure be can save as much as tbe lund specu- 
tator will make in tbat afteraucn’s suie. He 
thinks how his boys tong ior a college educa- 
tiea, how much his girls 1 must be deprived of, 
ud why be didn’t have the luck to have a 
faurvad rus throuzb bis farm, dropping a 
depot aad a growing town near by. 

“Weil, he must have a pretty penny of 
taxes to pay,” thinks the farmer, as he pulls 
ap io fronvof the tax collectur’s office. He 
walks ia, pays his taxes, and as be fvids up 
the receipt inquires in « casual way bow much 


Peer He balding sae ds Imagine 


ie 


his astonishment when be learns that he pays 
little if any more than he bimsel!, that they 
are buth assessed as owning farming iand of 
about the same value. While in reality the 
farmer is assessed at about seventy-five per 
cent of what be would gladiy sell bis farm 
for. the speculator is assessed at only from 
ten to twenty per cent of what be will get for 
his land. He inquires of the collector, who 
says: 

We have to draw the line somewhere and 
#0 we stap at five acres. Ail over that we 
assess as farming land, and ail less as build- 
ing or village lots.” 

“Then you assess that ten acres over there 
as farming land, and if it is divided int: ten 
lots and sold, each purchaser Must pay taxes 
ca a building lot” 

The collector is forced to admit that to be 
the truth. The farmer pursues hi= inquiri 5 
and finds that. the vacant lotsare assessed ata 
much lower percentage of their real value thao 
is improved property: that the vacant lot 
worth two or three hundred dollars is assessed 
at from a bundred and fifty to two hundred 
dollars; that the vacant lots that lie near the 
center of the town and could not be boug bt 
fur thousands are assessed still as vacant 
lots worth only two or three bundred dollars, 
while the brick block. adjoiniiy is taxed 
for from two-thirds to 
what itiswerth. He inquires the reason and is 
told tbat as the vacant lots don’t produce any 
income te the owner, it isn’t fair to tax them 
too much; that the land speculator’s tand is 
taxed at what it w: uld be worth if used only 
for egricultural purposes, and so -made to 
yield an income; that as he don’t get any in- 
come from it now, it ought snot to be taxed 
any hizher. This is a poser to our farmer, 
who drives off wondering if the map who 
bought fur a hundred and iu five years sells 
for a thousand dullars per acre dvuesu’t geta 
rather larger income than be could if he had 
stuck to farming. He pulls up again at the 
sture where he “does his tradiug,” unloads a 
jar of butter, and while making his barter 
with the storekeeper enters into conversation 
upon the subject of taxation with him. 

The farmer has already found cut, fiirst, 
that he pays on about duuble the assessment in 
proportion to value that the land speculator 
does; second, that the owner of a cheap bulld- 
iug lot pays on a hicher proportionate assess- 
ment thao the owner of a valuable lot; 
thirdly, that the owners of improved prop 
erty pay on a higher proportionate assess- 
ment than the owners of unused tand., 

It begins to look to the farmer as thouch 
there couldn't be a better plan devise to 
puaish industry, enterprise and thrift, or to 
benefit the rich at the expense of ‘he poor. 
But he has gone into the sture, aud before be 
eemes out will learn that this is only one 
way in which the farmer is robbed. 

Wx. C. Woon, M. D. 

Gloversville, Nov. 13, 1837. 


AMONG THE FARMERS. 


There is no field of labor which promises: 


better results for recruiting the ranks of the 
united labor party than the rural districts. 
Our American farmers asa class ure honest 
and conscientious, and when once convinced 
of the truth of a great principle, they will 
staad by it, work for it and vote it. Many of 
them unprove their leisure during the long 
winter in reading and study, but unfortu- 
nately their papers and periodicals come 
mostly from the opposition press. They have 
heen misled and prejudiced against the land 
theories of Henry George, and made to thiuk 
that the burden of taxation would fall upon 
their already overburdened shoulders: but I 
find that a plain statement of our priociples 
soon disabuses their minds of this error and 
wins them over to our side. 

I have been holding public meetings in rural! 
villages in Indiana the past week, and my 
audiences were composed largely of farmers. 
They listen eagerly, ask questions, and almost 
toa man acknowledge that they bad been 
misinfurmed ou the subject. Many come out 
at once and declare their conversion and ad- 
hesion tu the single tux on iand values. They 
say that they are taxed on everything di- 


rectly and indirectly, taxed almost out of. 


farm and home. A brief explanation enables 
them to understand the distinction between 
taxing land und taaing land values They 
sec Liat the latter tax. che only one proposed 
by us, would fall chiefly upon city and vil 
lage tots and mining districts, and that farm- 
ers would have comparatively but a light tax 
to pay when al! improvements, which in the 
Majerity of cases cuastitute three-fourths of 
the worth of farms, are exempt from tax- 
ation. 

Tam making my home with an old acquaint 
ance, Mr. William B. Mohler, while speaking 
throuch this couatry, and he has become so 
much interested that he goes with me frum 
meeting to meeting. Heisa farmer and an 
active greenbacker. [ found him very sus- 
picious of the “Henry Geurge theory.” At 
the close of my first meetsny he said to me, 
“Youare right. Give us the single tax and 
we'll be better off. We farmers are taxed, 
taxed—taxed on everything till there is notb- 
ing left to sbow for our hard work.” He went 
on to say that he had a guod farm, worth at 
least €60 per acre. Forty-tive dullars of the 
sixty dollars of value is due, he suid, to im 
provements—to clearing off the timber, grub. 
bing out the stumps, ditching aod tilling, and 
to buildings and fences aud orchards. He 
says he is now taxed, nut only on the 
whole vaiue, but on everything he produces. 
Once a year the assessor comes around and 
questions him as to every item of produce he 
pus-esses, and he is taxed on them all. “Huw 
many horses® “how many cattle? “how 
many bogs?’ “how many chickeus, geese and 
ducks” “how much wheat aud corn and rye 
aud hay and potatoes?” “how many wagons 
aod harnesses and plows and cultivators and 
reapers and mowers" are among the many 
questions asked and items taxed. He is fined 
for keeping a sewing machise, an crgan, a 
faithful, watch dog “and an old heirloom 
(“grandfather's clock”) wkich stands in the 
corner and ticks on monctonousiy forever in 
the farmer’s ear the solemn words, “Tax, 
taxed: tax, tuxed; tax, tuxed.” 

Farmers are taxed more greviously than 
any otber class in the Cmted States, and nu 
class would be more directly benetited by tbe 
general adoption of the new land system and 
the single tax than they. And they are not 
slow to see it when the subject is properly 
presented. Greater effort shuuld be made to 
spread the liz ht through the rural districts, 

LEO MILLER. 

Rushville, Ind., Nov. 18, 1887. 


The People Give the Elevated Road [ts Fran. 
chive, aud the Landlerds Reap the Beuetis. 
Brooktyn Blade. 

No cue will dispute the fact that property 
in the upper wards almest duubles in value 
With each suceeediug year, Ia many leca- 
tiuns of tue Eighteeut ward, the value of 
lots bas increased so rapidly that property 
which suld tweuty vears avo for from $10 to 
$1,069 per iat, nuw sells from $1,200 to $2 SOU. 
In tss5 the Hhule predicted this advance in 
real estuie prices, at the same time stating 
Ubat lots in the Twenty-first and Twenty-tiiih 
wards would increase at the same ratio, 
which ts now proven by the sales reported in 
the Real Estate Record and other journals. 
Again the Blade intends co prophesy that 
“Hresent real estate values will double befure 
issQ” Thus it will be plainly seeu that the 
sooner au investment is made, the better for 
theiavestur . . . Thisis une chauce. of.a 
life time, now that the new eae road is 
almust er aaa aud shoyld.be taken ad- 


three fourths of 


“THE. STANDARD, 


‘good. 


‘goods on credit. 


-Value. 


-doubled—and justly, 


THE “GOOD OLD TIMES” IN TRADE. 

Lust week,- happening to be in an inland 
town, I meta friend of mine, a commercial 
traveler, who is also an anti-poverty maa. 
We were to go out on the same train in half 
an hour or so, and he proposed we should 
walk to the station, as he wished to bavea 
final word with a custumer on the way. 

We found the merchant serving a woman 
who laid out two dollars in necessaries as 
carefulty as if she were buying a farm. Next, 
@ small boy, whe wanted a dollars’ worth of 
gray cotton “for Uncle Ed’s Mary, and book 
it,” was identitied. Then my friend finished 
his business, and the canversation turned on 
the hard times, the dull trade and ruinous 
competition, as compared witb the good old 
times. . 

“Well, yes,” said the merchant, “when I 
first started on my own accvunt times were 
Why, I used to take in $250 and $300 
cash day after day right along. Everybody 
bad mouey or money’s worth, and if you 


‘trusted any, you were sure of your pay. Too 


much competition Bow—ruinous competition. 
We'll never see the goud old times again. 

“What do think, 4 asked my friend, “is the 
cause of the. change inthe. times, and of the 
ruinous competition in-trade?” 

“Well,” admitted the merehant, “I don’t 
really know. Peuple rush iuto trade without 
sufficient capital or experience, and then the 
competition among your. wholesalers is so 
great that it seems as if any one can get 
Then the slaughtering be- 
gins. Of course we have tu keep ia the mar- 
ket and bold our customers, hoping it won't 
last long, and it don’t generailiy with any par- 
ticular ope; but there isalwaysa fresh man 
ready to step in, and sometimes two of them, 
and it goes on, We have to handle more 
goods, credit more goods, and at greater 
risk and witb much smaller profits, if any at 
all. The bulk of the trade isin the staples or 
necessaries, and most of them are sold, as 
you know, without any paying margin. I tell 
you, it’s all une can do to bold his own these 
times.” 

“At the time -you -epeak of,” ventured the 
traveler, “when the times were guod, were 
not wages also good, and was not Werk plen- 
tiful?? 

“Yes, that’s so," replied the merchant. 
“Any man could get work. Of course this 
place was then Comparatively newly settled. 
It's true work was plenty and wages goud, 
and men were scarce, too. Why, if you had 
a good man working for you then you 
couldn't be sure of him. He’d no sooner have 
a few months’ savings abead than he’d be off 
and take up land in .the Big flat.” 

“That's just where you lay open the secret 
of the change in the times,” said my friend. 
“While men could readily employ their labor 
on land there was an established minimum 
wave; but to-day, when this opportunity is 
lust to themn, the minimum wage sinks almost 
to the starvation line, Now,” continued be, 
“do you not think that if to-day we could 
make the opportunities for men to work 
plentiful again times would improve. That ts, 
if by any means we could have two jobs look- 
ing for one man, in place of two men louking 
for one job, would not competition be re- 
lieved and would not trade boom again 
where every man would, by being able to be- 
come a producer, be able to be a more liberal 
consumer too, and if— 

“Yes, yes,” broke in the merchant; “that? 
all correct. No doubt if-—” 

“Well, hold on; Pm coming to that,” said 
my frieud, confidently, “and there is real y 
no if about it. Let-me see, we have agreed 
that if we can make plentiful the opportuni- 
ties for men to apply their labor protitably 
that it would relieve competition, and that’s 
one important porat reached. Competition 
comes up from below, begins with the struggle 
of laboring men impelled by fear of want and 
suffering to themselves and to their families 
to underbid each other for wages, and as 
there are not enough of these opportunities to 
work for all, some must beat the starvation 
line allthe time. This makes the cleverer la- 
borers crowd up and compete with mechanics, 
and they again, without experience, rush inte 
trade. Now yeu do net have competition in 
trade from ministers, @uctors and the other 
professicng, but [ see the professions are com- 
plaining that merehints, and farmers’ sons 
are run though college ia great numbers, and 
that they are crowded.” 

“Well, well; no doubt that’s about the way 
it is,” said the merchant, “but bow on earth 
do you propose to mend it? How are you go- 
ing to make work plenuful’ and wages good 
avain—two jobs looking for cue man, as you 
suy. There's the rub?” 

“Just coming to that,” continued the drum 
mer; “and J] think IT can, show you, and 
plainly, too, that this much to be desired re- 
sult can be brought about simply by a read 
justment of our assessment for. taxation 
Simply stated: Make site vatue of land the 
sule basis of tuxation, relieving all other val 
ues from taxation entirely. For justance, this 
store, if J remember rightly, cost you about 
$4 000 to build, and its building wasa ereat 
iinprovement tu the street, to the town, in 
fact, and every vacant lat became more 
valuable on account of your improvement. 
But under the present system of assessinent 
you have for several years, and will as long 
asthe building stands, bave to pay to the 
community an interest of one and a half tu 
two per cent per anim ut this capital, be- 
cause you have been enterprising aud public 
spirited enough to erect a building that ts a 
credit to the town. That vacant lot vext you 
is not assessed for one-quarter of what you 
have to pay en, Pi warrant you.” 

“You're rizbt, itisu’t. Old Forty Per Cent 
is only assessed for $00, and he bas ceen of 
fered twice that, but won’t sell, as the lot is 
getting more valuable ull the ume, and he can 
afford to hold it.” 

“And who, pray, is making it more valu- 
able? asked my friend. 

“Who? Why—why—not be, any way. Why 
ivsthe general growth of the place, but be 
never improves unything—won't even repair 
the old, tumbie-down places he rents tothe 
poorest peuple.” 

“ladeed? Andis that why the town pays 
bim a banus in the shape of low taxation 
while it fines you for making improvements— 
really compels you to pity the town an inter: 
est annually og capital invested in improve- 
ments that are of a perishable nature com- 
pared with town lots, and frequentiv in need 
of expensive repairs—your investment depre- 
ciuting, his appreciating, in 
day? 2 
‘Now, under tbe proposed plan of taxation 
of site value of land only, you would be as- 
sessed for no more on this store than he for 
the vacuut.lot, which would of course reduce 
the total of assessment for taxation, even 
though his lots were assessed up tu their true 
’ This would necessitate an. inerease of 
the rate—perhaps double it. You can readily 
see that while your taxes would be reduced, 
the favored citizen you speak of as Old Furty 
Per Cent would tind his share of the taxes 
too--for have we 
nolL seen that vacant tots absorb a 
good deal of the value of all 
improvements? This would soun result in his 
selling .uut, or in some way making the idle 
land productive. In either case labor would 


value every 


| 


be employed. And just so it would be with 
the idle land he holds in the county. That 
hundred acres of bisin the flat just beyond 
the station, I’) venture, dves not pay as much 
taxes as the twenty-five acres of orchard and 
market garden just beyond. Now assess the 
orchard, less the value of improvements, and 
the hundred acres at the same tax per acre, 
how long do you suppose that fine piece of 
jand would lie idle? The first tax bill would 
start him out to fool for labor to begin im- 
provements. And just so it wouid be witb all 
the other used and uoused land in the county. 
Land users would pay—and justly pay—~less 
taxes than they do now; and land munoupoliz- 
ers would pay more, and enough mure to 
very soon bave two jobs looking for une man, 
as it was in the good old times, but with this 
very important difference, mark y u, that the 
better new times would have come to stay. 

“Well,” said the merchant after a pause, 
‘J believe they would, but [ never thought 
of it that way before. I believe your plan 
would be only fair play, too, and I would like 
to see it tried. By the way, though, Banter 
Brosman told me the other day that you were 
a Henry George socialist. I wouldn't go that 
far with you.” . 

“It’s very easy to call names,” my friend 
replied, “and nothing can be farther from 
socialism, gs commonly understood, er be 
simpler than the Henry George pruposition. 
Ouly just this, make the site value of land 
the sole basisof taxation. This, of course, 
involves the perfect freedom from taxation 
not aly of improvements, but of all other 
values. Perfect free trade in everything, 
the products of man’s labor, whether of his 
band or brain, for to tax the product of labor 
is to discourage the employment of labor. 
Why, they clap on more tuxes if a man only 
paiuts his house! 

“That's a fact,” said the merchant quickly. 
“They jumped the assessment upon my house 
when [ painted four years ago, and the tuxes 
have cost me more than the painting did. 
Tbe worst is, the paint has worn off, but the 
taxes have stuck.” 

“Last longer than paint, eb?” 

‘Well, indeed they do,” continued the mer- 
chant, “and my wile wants the bouse painted 

again, and [’d almost bargained witb the 
painter before I thought about it. Poor fel- 
low, I was sorry to refuse him, too. He’s a 
chap that takes jubs of painting on bis own 
account, has a large family, and been a cus- 
tumer right aleng, tov, and always pays up 
when he cun get work. He told me that he 
would. have lots of houses to paint only pev- 
ple were afraid to improve.” 

“Yes,” said my friend, “that’s just the way 
-he present clumsy, stupid and unjust system 
of assessment works. Why, I know a farmer 
who had burrowed mouey at five and a ball 
per cent to build a needed burn and make 
other improvements, and who feuad his loaa 
really costing him eight per ceut when he 
reckoned his extra taxes, and another farmer 
whe has very stony laud and has made bim- 
self an old man at fifty by hard work trying 
tu clear his fields till his stone fences are four 
to six feet broad. Well, he tellsime that for 
every tield be clears he incurs the increasing 
penalty of a perpetual annual fine. They’l! 
both vote for the better new times the first 
chunce they get, they wiil.” 

The rumble of the omnibus could now be 
heard coming along the street, so we bade 
the merchant farewell and made our way to 
the station. JOHN F. BaKgR. 


A STRATEGIC POINT. 


For immediate results, the weakest point in 
the enemy’s line is just now tbe moribund 
protective tariff. Little as it pleases them, our 
invertebrate representatives at Wushincton 
must in a few weeks deai with the problem of 
how customs duties shall be modified. Intent 
chiefly on smothering any rea) issues that may 
upset existing political combinations, there is 
hardly aman among them that bas any real 
cuuception of more than a mere question of 
expediency. The republican party is willing, 
eveb anxious, to maintain end intensify a sys- 
tem of taxation that has protected thousands 
of workingmen iuto poverty and hundreds of 
manufacturers into bankruptcy. The demo- 
cratic party can see no moral principle in- 
volved or anvthiug bizgher than a mere ques- 
tion of how to dispose uf the surplus revenue. 
Only tbe new party of emancipation is fit to 
deal with the subject logically. 

We must awaken the conscience of the 
American people; must show them thata pro- 
tective tariff is wrong, becatse it creates in- 
justice, because it has utterly failed in the 
past and will always fail in the future to ad- 
vance wages or develop industry. 
teach them that even that modified form of 
protection, a tariff for revenue, is the worst 
pussible method of raising taxes; that, so far 
as it goes, it hampers production and makes 
heavier the toll which the oation pays to its 
taudlords. While congress is pottering over 
the details of tariff revision and studying 
which protected class caa most sately be 
mrnored and which one has too much political 
power to be disturbed; while timid taruf re- 
furmers, afraid to avow their principles, are 
endeavoring to explain away their own sug- 
westions and tind out for themselves where 
they stand, let us strike the ciear keynote of 
political moraiity and educate the peuple to 
ao abolition of the tariff because it is wrong 
us well as inexpedient.- 

EDWARD J. SHRIVER. 


fo Other Words, the Granting of a Rail- 
way Kvrauchine is imply the Granting 
ef a Power to Collect Taxes and Keep 

Them. 

West Virginia Democrat, 

There are certain economic propositions, 
winch although not as yet expressed iu lan- 
guage that reaches the popular heart, are 
rapidly working their way to the understand- 
ing of the masses. Fur example, the budy of 
ihe people constantly see a syndicate of bank- 
ers gel possession of the management of a 

ral road; tu build and equip it cunts, sity, 
$5, UUU, 000; presently, Without a dullar of ad- 
diticnal expenditure, the cumpany sells §10,- 
Qu0.000 of new securities—in other words, by 
sinply printing bonds and stuck, this syndicate 
creates for itself ten millions of wealth—and 
this methed is catled ‘watering the rvad:” it 
means that the stream of commerce flewing 
ulung this hebway will be taxed (viz, sub- 
jected to a toll) sulficient to pay interest on. 
tbe ten miilions of fictitious wealth. 

An illustration will make this matter still 
plainer. The state authurizes individuals to 
construct a bridge, and gives them the right 
to eullect toll. The theory is that the amount 
of toll shall be in proportion to the capital ex- 
pended, that is, the amvunt collected shall be 
sufficient to compensate for the capital in- 
vested. If the bridge costs $5,0Uv, re tolls 
are fixed to yield a revenue of, say, $2,500— 
ten per cent. Presently, us the opulativa in: 
creases, the line of travel! duubies, and the 
same rate of toll yields 35,000, cr six per cent 
On, say, $50,000. “Thereupon the bridge com- 
puby issues $75,000 of new stock: this new 
stuck is sold, and the imdividuats com- 
posing the company pucket the money. 
dn other words, a line of travel which 
ought to be taxed to pay interest on only 
$5,000 is taxed to pay interest on $80,000. This 
exumple illustrates probubly the least objec- 
tiunabie of the meuhods by which colossal 
weulth has been suddenly acquired within the 
lust twenty years by quite a number of men; 
and, disguise it as we nay, the body of the 
peuple are waking up to the necessity of 
changing conditiuns so unfavorable to the 
common welfare. The politicians and place 
hunters de not act aggressively in this matter 
because unwilling to briug against themselves 
and their ay the opposition of the railroad 


We must ! 
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WANTED— CRUSADERS. 
Those who voted out’ ticket this year did 


so from conviction; they are all with us until, 


the end, be it near at hiwnd or in the distant 
future. From now on ist us devote ourselves 
to convincing people of the eternal. justice 
which is the foundation cin which our demands 


for legislation are base A few thousand: 


votes more or less makes uo difference in the 
truth of what we are working for, and the 
fact that that great truth received the 
support of only half as meany voters as we 
thought we had secured, only shows that 
there is twice as much work to be done. 

Now, how to do it. 
who has seen the ful) beauty of this great 
light. must work without ceasing to bring 
others to see it. No matter bow few may be 
our acquaintances, we can at least talk tu 
them, induce them to read some of the litera- 
ture on the subject, and, what seesns to me 
best of all, try tu gather togetber those who 


are beginning to be interested, and discuss: 


some particular point which is trjubling them. 


This can easily be dune witbout any ‘trouble 


about formal organization, and will, 1 think, 
reach many who, if argued with singly, would 


feel buund to uphold their preromectve’ opin-— 


ions. 

This work gan be done by all of us, but 
there are many places ali through the coun- 
try where the idea of the land fur the peuple 
has not even a fyoting, and if we waould. suc- 
ceed in writing this great truth apon our 
statute books all these places must be reached. 


The suggestion,of “Crusader,” in your paper 


vf Oct. 15, that: a corps of young meu be 
vaised to go through the country and preach 
the priuciples of our party, depending upon 
the people to whem they preach four support, 
seems tome the begt way of accumplisbing 
this end. 

Such missionaries should, I think, go out 
iu coupies, and they should follow the ex- 
ample of St. Paul, who, when he went to 
Corinth, lived there working at his trade asa 
tent maker and preaching the gospel. To- 
day but fittle cay be accomplished by Jong 
range firing in public speeches. We must ‘go 
among the people, in a. veighburhoud, work 
with them and stay among them until, we 
have two or three earnest “workers started 
there, and then go on to the next place. 
this wav only can we hope so to spread the 
light as to make allymeu see it. 

We must all see tbat it is not best to. make 
such tremendous effurts to securea large 
vute bere or there... lf our efforts are con- 
centrated, so will those of our opponents be, 
and therefore our hgpe must. be in teaching 
the whole people wherever we can touch 
them, and tbus produce such a profound pub- 
lic sentiment throughout the country as skall 
reach above all trickery and corruption, and 
although it may be years hence, triumph 
most gloriously over all our foes. 

In starting such an agency as this army of 
preachers, great care must necessarily be 
used to Insure against the danger of men who 
will offer their services: from a vain desire to 
thrust themselves before the public and to 
be prominent in the movement. 

Ido not think we need exact any pledge 
from them. Let them be free to go as .they 
think best, and where it seems to them they 
can du the most good. It is such a novel 
metbod that no exact rules cao be laid down; 
we must trust to the discretion aud tact of 
those who are willing to devote themselves to 
the work. 

I would only suggest that all such workers 
keep in communreation with seme headquar- 
ters, from which they car be supptied with 
tracts, STANDARDS, aod the names of our peo- 
ple in the places they may propose visiting: 

There are two of us in this town who, al- 
though not entirely free from responsibilities 
and family ties, still intend to do a great deal 
of just such work this year through our own 
neighborhood, and as tur as we can reach 
throuch the state. In all our work letus. re-- 
member that itis conviction of the justice and 
truth of our principles, and not merely votes 
that we must seek. 

And to all those who are willing to devote 
themselves to this work [I say, “Forward, in 
God’s name, and fear petbing,” knowing hae 
“only that good profits which we cin taste 
with = doors open aud which serves ail 
men.” JAMES LAWRENCE DUNHAat, 

sShUE ORS Conn., Nov. 15, 1537. 


A NATIONAL RELIGION. 


Among the many true words spoken ‘by. 
Father Huntington there are. none truer than 
these in his late letter tu the Luudon Ch ue? “ch 
Reformer. He says: “As @ nutivo we pre- 
seDt a Strange speetacle to the student of -his- 
tory; we are a people without a religion. : 
.. . One feels that a chauze must come.” 
That the chunge has come uo one will douubt— 
thatis, 0 one will donbt it who: is imbued 
with any serious. desire to discern truth; no 
ope will doubt it who cherishes auy. hope for 
mank:nd; no one will doubt it, who in bis heart. 
believes that Christ came on earth fer sume 
nobler end than to receive a tawdry bumage- 


or the mere lip promise of carrymg out His” 


will, If Christianity means: anything, it 
means fellowship. Lf human society means 
anything in this land of democratic promise, 
it menns also fellow ship. Whether he. ferme 
Jates it in speech or not, the intelligent work- 
ingeman is convinced of ‘this Tu the bottom of 
his heart every man not actnated by sume. 


base pulitical or ecclesiastica) expediency ] 


knows that Christ had but one errand on 


earth, and that was:to forever destroy eccle- 


siastical pretension and forever exalt the dig- 
nity of human nature. In fact he clorified 
it in His- own person. It is therefore 
feeling this truth, that workingmen have not 
heen influenced by the churches, and that in 
their conventions “ao ailusion to the church 
is hissed, and’ the uame of Jesus. is greeted. 
with wild enthusiasm.” 
the American republic knows -bhat the func-" 


tion of democracy is the one of reali ng O © 


perlecy society. or. fellowship ob ear 
alting every valley of. inequality, the : 
every mountain of privileze—so _ 
flesh from the sinailest to the greatest 
experience the unobstructed actiuu 
mercies here below. 


man ever goes up? the. Cry which nothing on 
earth can stifle. The ‘reason. if 
passionate rebellion - Senin) ‘the 
order yeenurs, -and- ~bount 
recurring, ‘is "simply bebe 
ting to be mure strongly | felt th 
brothertiood. or equality is the tesi 
state of man. The existing. order. 
petuating. privileze. denies this. feeling, aud so. 
long as it continues: to deny this feeling fav 
less men like the anarchisis will dash. thea: 
selves against | ‘the ‘walls of. political and 


Every man and woman 


Inj. 


‘tights co all—exactly w ‘iat we peed. 
old promise, but it bas been given a ne 
“meaning by the party aiming at the emano 
“pation. of labor and the restitution of natur 


Which we muy eXpect -justice. 


TReCHL™ 


The great heart of | 


Why is it thas ihe an) 
sionate cry. for the recognition of map by. 


tion which: must: now become. more and more. 
a feature of. the anti-poverty movement. 

The %3 
what? They attest the fact that a natioralre- | 
ligiun is about to be founded. Ido not mean - 


a ‘religion which satisfes itself with building 


churches and allows 115,000 children uncer. : 


fifteen years of age to be at work in Pennsvi- 
vauia factories, but.a religion which concerns 
itself with insuring to these children some 
hope for life, liberty and the pursuit of bappi- 
ness—a religion which recognizes that all men 
have but one source—God.- Any religion 
which does less than this isa sham. We may 
keep on ejaculating, “Lord! Lord!” if we will, 
and building cathefirals to the tune of $7,000,- 
000, as it is proposed to do in New York. city: 
so long as those children go untutored, half 
fed und half clothed, God's house will be 
built in vain. [If democracy means anything, 
it means fraternity among men. No man can 
be truly bimself so as inequality exists be- 
tween hin and his fellow. For every man 
bas an essential equality with all other men— 
an equality is Goud—because they all have but ~ 
one source—God.. If human government. 
keeps on increasing the inequality of man 
with man® by perpetuating laws which com- 
pel the subjection of the many to the few— 
human government confesses itself imperfect, 
So long | as this is, just so long will man in- 
cessantly agitate society, incessantly urge it 
onward, until at length it realizes its own 
ideal by the. jegislative destruction of all 
privileze, or by the extension of an equal 
subsistence and an equal. education to all its 
uffspring. AN AMERICAN EPISCOP*LIAN. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS AND THE 
NEW PARTY. ; 

Why are the employes of the board of © 
education so badly underpaid as compared 


with the employes of all uther municipal de- 
partments, and why dues the profession not ~ 


pussess that rank and influence which it, of  _ 
all other professions, ought to have? The | 
answer cumes readily enough. The vast ma- — 


; jority of teachers (the ladies) have no vote, 


ergo, they bave no influence, ergo,. the ques- 
tion of increased salaries, or of giving equal 
pay for equal work, -is not so pressing as itis 
in—-the pulice department, for instance. 

in view of the revelations of legislative in- 
vestige iting committees, from which we learn — 
ot the scandalous waste. of money in the 
different branches of the public service: when - 
we hear and know that there are scores of 
positivuas in the various departments which ~ 
are practically sinecures; wheu we know that: _ 
there are hundreds of others of which the 
labors, duties and responsibilities are not. 
eyual to those of the lowest teachers in a 
primary department, and yet whose salaries. 
are twice and thrice as great, is it not time to. 
direct attention to the pleasing contrast af- 
forded by the department of instruction, and — 
tv expect some aclequate appreciation? 

While the cause of public education is one 
nearest the heart of the people; while ther 
are ever ready to stund up against any one 
who would assail the common schools: or be | 
little their inestimable value, yet the burdens | 
and duties of thuse employed in them are of- 
all things least wnderstoed or appreciated. by 
the general public. 

If ‘the empluyes in the other departments of 


the city government were as capable and as 
poorly paid, as hard worked and hard work- 


ing: were they as much superintended and 
held to as strict accountability. for their work. 
and its results as the public school teachers, — 
the aifairs uf the city would be conducted 


with a maximum. of ability abd a minimum 


of expense. New York would theo becume a 
Utopia of goud and econemical goveromen 
and there would be ao use for periodical in- 
vesligating committees to discuver the leaks. 
iD: the municipa) treasury, only to lose sicht 
of them again and evolve no means to. pre~ 
vent them. 
When we consider the grave responsibility 
of the teacher's task—the management and 
direction of tbe human mind, the. most. deli- 


cate and comphcated machine in- exist ence— 


surely the question of adequate compense Hor 
shuuld be treated, at least, justly. ce 
These . facis being se, how shall we fnd a 


‘remedy. At the hands of the old political. 
hierarchies? (for they cannot be called parties). 


Surely aot, for their appreciation is deter: 
mined by the aumber of Fotes, aud their sense: 
of justice by ‘‘tufiuvence.” There is, however, 
a uew party io the field, which promises equ 
It is an 


risbts. ‘Here, then, is the party to which the 
touchers wre Must nearly affihated, and trom 
And when w 
consider the principles upua whieh that party 


is founded, Lhe mere question of compensatio 
“is SWept uside and gives. place to incentives 


fur supporting it which appeul with, petals 


-force:tu teachers, 


The teacher us a type aad model of. mora : 


: and intelivctuul dev elupment to the -younver 
| veneration, as one who is in a nieasure re- 
‘Spuusibie. for the 


future condition of thas 
generation, shuuld ‘be the first tu :uform him: 
self of the merits of any refurmutury move; 
which © proposes to improve: 
condition, - knowing, - as..Wwe. du, 
thau hail the ns of the. zane seho ts 


So pour vey. Ss uipeed Hor She battle of 


_decutnes our peculur duty to uphe. 
_party which, by pulitical means, prope 


rig wbeub such. a Stute of aifarrs oh 
tdrea uf the pour shall enjuy 

fruitiun of our Cunimon schuol trian 

the united labur purty prupuses to: 

the guly party founded ona: living: principle. 


Tvis the valy party. worthy | the intelligenb. 


consider "ation ul mielligent mea. Ep combines 
in its platforie elements of. ethical, ‘Sockal wad 


-poltival cezeuerutivg the 
Support the earuesl advocacy of every L 


teucher. [Ets priuciptes tnust succeed, for the ae 


are founded in Cruth, which is eternal. 7 
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Doug baila. 4 
A few: examples from our own town will 


-Show the justice of the arte vulue Luxation] 
theory: and: the. hi : 
Freeport there 
of the villuve v 
at is i disy “ace to: 


Owing to itnpr vem 
panei have no Ss! : 


= _ 36,000—" the owner 


Anvuther piece u 


3 3, vU0, is only ass 


figure. ee 
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religious prejudice and selfishness. Let them | er 


throw themselves not alone tn dozens, but by 
battalions, so long as they assail the aation 


which insures them a remedy for wrong by. a 
the use of the ballot, ‘they. will: Secor Et et 


Every true man’s. hand will” 
We may be moved * 


nothing... 
raised against-them. | 


pity by the sight of unreasoning devotion to. 
which _ 
gives itself.up to an igauominious death—but: | 


an ideal—the unreasoning sincerity 


we all know that- progress iS. GOL grounded i in 
unreason. Prugress is grounded in the patient 
search for the - “causes of wrong, and the 
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“RELIEVE THE FARMER 


Under the George system, the government 


@ill no more own and control land and “rent 
it out to the highest bidder” than it does now. 
Land, under his system, will continue to be 
owned by individuals precisely as itisnow. It 
Will descend to heirs and be devised to lega- 
tees precisely as itisnow. Nota single law 
relative to land ownership and control now 
upon our statute books will be changed in 
carrying out his doctrines to the fullest ex- 
tent. A man’s right, under the present sys- 
tem, to enjoy the exclusive possession of a 
tract of jane is conditioned upon the payment 
ofataxupon its value. And so it will be 
wuder the George system, without the slight- 
est change in the machinery now in use for 
the assessment and collection of taxes on real 
estate. 

Henry George simply proposes to reform 
our preseut absurd and barbarous system of 
Sevying taxes, a svstem which discourages en- 
terprise and thrift and encourages monopoly 
and greed. 

Take the case of a young man bere in 
Texas, who, we will say, by working on 

shares, has finally saved up a little capital, 
and who now proposes to become the owner 
of afarmof hisown. He is going to get a 
picce of wild land, break it up, grub it, fence 
it and cultivate it. He has a wagon, a pair 
of horses, a few household utensils, a wife, 
plenty of children and little money. He does 
pot dream of getting rich; he merely hopes to 
secure a competency by faithful work. He 
looks around for a location. He naturally 
desires to settle near town, where he will be 
bandy to market, and where his family can 
enjoy the society of neighbors and tne bene- 
fits of church and school privileges. He finds 
just such a town. He finds tens of thousands 
eof acres of vacant land all around this town 
and close to it. Just the kind of land he is 
looking for. Noone is using it, aud it lies 
there idle, waiting for the band of industry 
tobe applied to i. But he finds that the 
speculators have got there ahead of him. 
They are keeping it for an increase in value. 
In order to get hold of a hundred acre tract 
of this land he must mortgage himself to 
some speculator. He must bind himsel! to 
pay over to a speculator aj] that he can pos- 
sibly save in excess of the barest possibilities 
of life for a term of years. He feels that 
the land is already above his means, so he 
turas away, drives out twenty miles and buys 
@ hundred acres out of a thousand acre tract 
beld by auotber speculator, for which ke 
pays 2200, and then settles down in the wilder- 
mess. 

His children can scarcely get to school at 
all. It is miles to any church. He has to 
haul his cotton five miles to the nearest gin. 
He wastes a great deal of time on the poor 
roads between hishome and the town where 
he does his marketing, hauling his produce 
over thousands and tens of thousandsof acres 
of laud just as well adapted to raising it as 
that which he has been compelled to select so 
far away. He works to far greater disad- 
Wantage than he would bad he been permit- 
ted to settie nearer towa, hence be produces 
less, and therefore must buy less. 

Now, why have the speculators seized this 
wacant land and taken it out of the reach of 
this industrious farmer? Do they propuse to 
useit? Do they propose to do anything with 
it by which labor cun be employed, and the 
sum totu!l of the world’s wealth increased? 
Do they propose to invest a dollar in the cui- 
tivation and improvement of this land? By 
nomeans. They propose that sume one else 
shall do the work and have the worry, and 
teke the chances of the crops failing. Yet 
they propose, aevertheless, to get rich out of 
thisiand. How? By holding it in idleness, by 
@riving labor off from it, and compelling 
labor to pass it by and settle on far less eligi- 
ble and desirable tracts. Qne of these spec- 
ulators paid $1,000 for a piece of this land. It 
is now worth 35,000. Whose labor uas put an 
additional value of $4,000 upon this piece of 
wacant land? Not the labor of the present 
owner, nor the labor of any previous owner, 
because no one has ever done a stroke of work 
upen the land. It has resulted from the in- 
crease of population. It has been put there 
by the community. The speculator sells the 
tract for $5,000 and thus makes §4,000. He 
hus not, however, increased the sum total of 
the world’s wealth one iota by the transac- 
tion. He has simply drawn to himself $4,000 
worth of wealth which other people have 
produced—wealth which labor has been com- 
pelled to pay over to him for the bare privi- 
lege of access to one of the gifts of nature. 

Well, our voung farmer, aftera vear's hard 
work in fencing, breaking the sod, and put- 
ting up buildings, has added & $300 worth of 
improvement to that hundred acre tract of 
land. By the sweat of his brow he has actu- 
@llv increased the sum total of the wealth of 
the world to the extent of $500. What hap- 
pens now? Why, the tax collector comes 
ground and fines him for it by taxing these 
improvements. He has to vield up to the 
gevernment in taxes on these improvements 
@ portion of the fruits of bis individual indus- 
tr:. He is robbed on account of taxes on 
these improvements of a portion of the values 
produced solely by his individuz] industry. 
ced community did not put this additicna! 

ralue of $300 upon his land. He put it there 
by his own hard work. But who is putting 
walues yearly on the vacant land adjoining, 
which the speculator is holding in idleness! 
“ds it not the community that does it! Now, 
why should our young farmer be taxed any 
anore for using his hundred acre tract of land 
and giving employment to labor on it than the 
peculator is taxed for holding in idleness a 
tract of equal value and preventing labor 
frem using it? Which act conduces most to 
the prosperity of the country? Why should 
not ube speculator pay at least as much tax 
. for the privilege of excluding lwbhor froma 
hendred acre tract of land as the farmer has 
tv pay for the privilege of empleying Jabor 
“on atract-of equal value? 
Under the present taxing system our young 
farmer must pay the government suy one per 
acut taxes on bis land and improvements, 
Blicunting to €4a year for the privilege of 
the exclusive possession of his hundred acre 
farm. If be doesn’t pay it his farm will be sola 
for taxes. The speculator from whom he 
bousht, however, only pays $1 a year tux on 
“the ‘adjoining hundred acres of equally as 

raluable land. Has the farmer hurt auy one 
by improving bis hundred acre tract? If not, 
why should “he be fined forit‘/ Ou the con- 
trary, by settling on one hundred ucres of 
< that ‘thousand ucre tract he has made the 
Mize huudied acres more valuzble, and when 
Other hard w forking farmers settle in -the 
aeizhborhood, they, by their laber, by their 
_femmon energy and enterprise, will add 
early to the valuc of the specuiutor’s hold- 
inzs But will they get any advantage from 
‘this enhancement in “the value of his land, 
Which they themselves have caused? Will he 


Give them any portion of this unearned iucre- 


ment which they themselves have produced ! 
On the contrary, should une of these farmers 
desire to increase the size of his farm, or to set- 
tle one of his children on adjoining land, he 
Will have to puythe speculator fur the very en- 
haucement in the value of the lund which 
bas resulted from the application of bis own 
labor upon his own land. 

The Grst step in carrying out the George 
foctrine in Texas i is simply exempting t by law 


i. 
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all personal property and improvement on 
land from taxation, and requiring taxes to be 
levied on land values alone. Such a law 
would be a direct benefit to every farmer in 
the state. 

Here in Harris county, at least six-sevenths 
of the land -is wholly unimproved, and 
probably one-third of the lots within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Houston are vacant. 
On an average all over the United States 
about one-half of the taxable values of a com- 
muuity are in personal property and improve- 
ments on Jand, while the other half is iu the 
land itself. 

In Harris county we must raise say $200,000 
a year to cover state, county and municipal 
taxation. Now, in order to raise this sum on 
one-half the present taxable values in the 
county, as would probably be necessary were 
we to exempt persona! property and im- 
provements on the land from taxation, 
we should of course be compelled to 
duuble the tax on land values. This would 
double the tax now paid on any tract of va- 
cant land. It would, however, reduce the 
taxes on farms and residences from fifty to 
five hundred per cent. A hundred acre farm 
in Harris county, the assessed valuation of 
which is $1,000, pays a tax of $10 a year. 
Now, what is the assessed valuation of wild 
jand in the neighborhood similar i:: quality to 
such a tract, and which is likely en oughowned 
by a non-resident speculator! Is it more than 
a dollar an acre? Is it more thin one-tenth 
the assessed valuation of the improved farm? 
To the owuer of such an improved farm I say, 
if the first step even in carrying out the 
George doctrine were adopted, the assess- 
ment of the speculator’s lamd would be 
doubled, but your farm would be assessed at 
precisely the same valuation as his land ad- 
joining of equal value with your own, regard- 
less of the improvements. You would thus 
be assessed at $200 instead of $1,000, and your 
taxes would be ¢2 a year instead of $10, a re- 
duction of taxation in your case of five hun- 
dred per cent. Yet people say that the farm- 
ers will never be such fools as to adupt the 
George theory. Time alone wil] show. 

Henry George teaches that the more farms 
that are opened up and improved the more 
machinery, buildings and factories are erect- 
ed, the more coal beds and mineral deposits 
are developed, the more residences are built, 
the more will labor be in demand and the 
better wageS will the laborer get. The more 
wages the laborers get the more will they 
have to spend, the more wifl they buy and 
the better will times be all around. Why, 
then, should the man who improves land, 
who builds a residence, a storehouse, a factory 
or a tenement on lend be fined by a tax 
gatherer on acccunt of his emterprise and his 
willingness to do something with his money 
which gives employment to labor? If any 
one isto be fined, why should it not be the 
man who, instead of putting his money into 
productive enterprises, atkempts to forestall 
labor by buying up the vacant land, the unde- 
veloped coal bed and mineral deposit, with 
the purpose of extorting Wuckmail froin labor, 
a bounty for the bare privilege of making 
nature useful to mankind? 

By taxing improvemants, buildings, tene- 
ment houses and factories, we discourage the 
investment of capital in productive enter- 
prises which give employment to labor. By 
taxing land values alone, by increasing the 
burden of taxacion on land values, we do not 
lessen the amount of land, but we cheapen 
its price, we make the speculator who is 
holding it in idleness a little more anxious to 
sell, we make the land owner a little more 
anxious to improve. A tax on land values 
alone, therefore, instead of retarding enter. 
prise, stimulates enterprise. 

Now, suppose this first step had been taken 
when our young farmer went forth seeking 
land for his own farm. If it had cost specu- 
lators twice as much in taxes to hold vacant 
fand around that town would they have been 
as eager to buy it up in the first place? 
Would they not have been a little more shv 
about investing in it, and hence would not its 
price have been considerably less? and hence 
could not our farmer have got just as good 
a piece of land for the same price a good 
deai nearer town? and hence would not his 
family have bad more social advantages and 
better church and school privileges? and 
would he not bave sayed a good deal of time 
in going to milland market, and would he not 
have worked to better advantage in a great 
many ways, and therefore have pr oduced 
more and hence have been able to buy more? 
and if his merchant were relieved from the 
payment of taxes on his store house and 
stock of goods, would not this lessen the cost 
of his doing business, and hence Jessen the 
seling price of his guods, also to the farmer's 
advantage? 4. F. Ring. 

Houston, Texas. 


sure Enough, Why Doesn’t It Discuss [t? 
Rechland, Me., Opinion 

The Lewiston Journal admits that Mr. 
Henry George has made out his case so far 
as the evils of Jand monopoly are concerned, 
but it thinks it can name a remedy that 
would be an improvement on that proposed 
by the distinguished social and economical 
philosopher. All it thinks necessary is to 
prohibit alien ownership of land ‘and to 
unit the quantity of land that may be held 
by any one citizen. Neither of these meas- 
ures are new, ond those who have advocated 
them have failed to show how they would or 
could effect any real improvement on our 
present system “of Jand tenure. As to the 
tirst, the evils of land monopoly would be ! 
just as bad whether the mouvpolists were 
‘Americans or foreigners. Take, tor example, 
the case of Mr. Scully, the Irishman whe owns 
vast tracts of improved farming lands in 
Illinois, and runs them on the same rack rent- 
ing tenant system that is practiced in Ireland. 
Suppose the Journal’s proposed law were 
in foree and Mr. Seully should come 
over here and declare’ his intention 
to become an American citizen, and 
so continued to rack rent his teuants, would 
the system be any less objectionable and dan- 
serous? Obviuusly it would not. The evils of 
landlordism would be justas bad with Amer- 
ican Jandlords as with foreign ones. As to 
limiting the quantity of land that m: iv be held 
Ly one person, that would be entirely im- 
practicable, as the Journel will svon 
tind if it attempts to perfect the  de- 
tails of such a plan and put it in the form 
of a jaw. To fortid any person owning 
above acertain number of acres would pre- 
vent some persons having all the hund thev 
eould use, Which is pot desirable, and would 
permit land to be kept out of use, which is 
ihe very essence of the evil aimed at. Sup- 
pose the limit were placed at 100 acres, it 
would prevent the carrying on of oagri- 
eultural operativoos in the must prolita- 
ble and efficient manner, and still permit 
the land monopoly that causes abjsect pov- 
erty, ignorance and crime. The remecies 
advocated by the Journal seem miserably 
cumbersonie and inetfective as compared wits, 
the simple, just und radical expedient of ca 
single tax cn land values pruposed Mr.Georg e. 
By. the way, the Jowrial fails to indicu.te 
what it conceives to be the objection tuo that 
Yt says the subject isan important one that 
shouid be discussed. Why dvuesn’t it discuys it? 


'{ That's So, What's the Good of a Duty 2 
Obie State Journal 

The American consumer pays but little, if 
anything, more for European goods tian if 
they were admitted free of duty, for 
Europeau manufacturers and merelhants 
know what the traffic will bear, and. if the 
duties were remitted they could, and un- 
questionably would, advance prices to the 
highest mark eonuient with liberal con- 
sumption. That isalaw cof trade vehieh has 
been observed and acted bron ever since 
commerce Was au ented 
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FROM PARISHIONER TO PASTOR. 


A Former Parishioner ef Dr. Strong Ad-« 
dresses to Him an Open Letter that Calis 
for au Answer. 


To the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., Secretary 

Evangelical Alliance for America: 

I have just returned from listening to your 
eloquent sermon on “The Signs of the Times,” 
and gratefully acknowledged the largeness of 
heart which gave birth to such splendid utter- 
ances. 

As one of your former parishioners, and a 
sincere admirer of vou because of your per- 
sonal worth, I do not forget while criticising 
your modes of thought and work the debt 
which I owe to you, in the great impetus you 
have given to thought, not only in myself, but 
also in the communities within reach of your 
utterances. 

You are considerably ahead of most of 
your ministerial brethren in the uckaowledg- 
ment of the religious bearing of the social 
situation. In your pulpit utterances, and in 


that able work, “Our Country,” you always 


desire to see the poor and downtrodden 
brought into the church. You acknowledge 
the evil in the great inequality of the distri- 
butivun of wealth, you deplore the evils of 
tenements and the growth of pauperism, but 
the whole process by which you arrive at your 
proposed remedy is unsound, as is also the 
remedy itself. 

The unsoundness of the spirit which prompts 
the remedy is very clearly indicated in ‘Our 
Country,” in which you begin by showing the 
greatness of the country, present and prospec- 
tive, and at once launch out mto perils— 
perils—perils—one peril after another, and all 
the real perils have social wrongs at their 
root. And, because the chureh is losing its 
hold on the masses, and because the existence 
of the nation is threatened, we must get the 
artisan into the church and pat him on the 
back and teach him that bis condition is the 
will of God, at the same time looking forward 
complacently to the time when, with a dense 
population, labor will be as cheap here as in 
Europe (“Our Country,” p. 14). Justice, in its 
fullness to the artisan, is not considered as be- 
ing within the range of the gospel or gospel 
workers, 

In various places you admit by inference 
that the minimum of discontent existed and 


| 


{ 


that progress made its greatest strides in this | 


country before the effect of land monopoly 
had made itself felt. Yet you ignore the fact 
that perils great and muay grow from our 
land customs and laws; even beneticent labor 
saving machinery is locked on with suspicion; 
deeming that man taking advantage of God’s 
laws in new ways is a source of danger to the 
community, while the glaring injustice in the 
administration of God’s land is not given any 
weight, and no distinction is drawn between 
wealth which God gives directly to mankind 
and wealth: that men produce from God's 
direct: cifts in considering the rights of prop- 
perty. 

Furthermore, your thoughts on ‘the compe- 
tition for existence becoming sharper,” don’t 
harmonize very well with your showing of the 
tremendous iucrease of national wealth, or, 
“His tender mercies are over all his works,” 
or, “He satisfieth the desire of every living 
thing.” 

The remedy proposed is the application of 
the gospel, i. e., the bringing of the discon- 
tents into the church, and the mode of the 
application suggests some thoughts. The 
plan is, whereas, “There is no way to bring 
non-churchgoers !nto the church, except by 
personal contact.” ‘Let every church mem- 
ber, beginning at his own Jerusalem, preach 
the gospel to as many as he can reach.” 

The street car company director, or stock- 
holder, and his wife will make a tour of the 
street car drivers’ and conductors’ homes on 
Sunday evening after the cars have been run 
in, and preach to these wicked Sabbath 
breakers that he who works on Sunday 
breaks God's law, and other doctrines equally 
consistent from the preacher. 

The pious, leisure loving bondholder will 
have large opportunity to visit the homes of 
the artisans, whose possible savings are taxed 
83 per cent, the benevolent visitor being sup- 
ported by that tax, and he being in turn only 
taxed 3 per cent on his possible savings (see 
Shearman’s “Distribution of Wealth”), will be 
well able to show forth the evil of laying up 
treasure on earth. 

Tke large manufacturer will rent pews in 
the church around his own family pew for 
the men Whom * > bs treated like so many 


1 Gogs all week, while bis wife's silks will har- 


monize nicely with her servants’ cottons be- 
side her. 

The landlord will, of course, attend to his 
Jerusalem (the tenement house), and preach 
such doctrines as he cam about the right use 
of God’s gifts, and the sending of blankets 
and top boots to the Fiji islanders, with an 
occasivnal reminder that “the earth is the 
(land) Lord’s aud the fullness thereof.” 

This sort of thing reminds ene of putting a 
poisoned poultice on a boil, because poultices 
are generally recognized as being good for 
boils. Make the tree good and the fruit will 
be good. If the cuurch truly fellowed Jesus, 
your elaborate payaus would be superfluous. 

Wherever the leaven has originated, 
whether it has been in the church or the 
world, both are thoroughly saturated with 
mamimonism;, and there is no chasin between 
the chureh and the $0,000,000 non-church 
goers, in the matter of the worship of the 
“almighty dollar,” for both offer a perpetual 
sacrifice to Unat deity; that leaven has worked 
its Way corapletely through the whole lump, 
and the church can under the circumstances 
teach no added lesson, except it be to cant 
about dead, fermula, dead because based on 
injustice. ; The gospel! Jesus intended a 
real god spell pi “the poor, not the existing 
devilspell of, “every man for himself, and 
the dev trke the hindmost,” which is the 
ruling principie in cur sccial system, and 
practised constantly by the church. 

If the Evangelical alliance wants to do a 
Worthy thing, let it clear its skirts of the re- 
spon sibility for land mcenopsly, and social in 
justive generally, and the artisan will not 
have to be coaxed back into the church, but 
the. common peeple will bear it gladly. 

"While the battie of the emancipation of the 

Worker 1s being fought, are youand the Evan- 
Felical ailiance going to look ou and vusily 
preseribe formula? L hope not. Remember 
Meroz (Judves, 5:23.) 
But one wing must not be forgotten—that 
artisans will not be patronized, nor receive 
charities, as palliitives for sceial wrene, for 
their voice is even now heard above the batel 
din, 

Louder than them all exclaiming, 

Give us justice; we are mien! 

As a working man, and a keliever in the 
Siciier carpenter, I would warn you of va peril 
you have not seen. If the churehes existing 
to-day do nut incorporate justice for all into 
their religion, the artisan will incorporate 
What is good of their religion into his justice, 
and God will spew the rich churches out of 
(Rev. 3:16-17.). 

R. W. 


His mouth. 


HARRISON. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 30 
What ts True of Burlington, Lawn, is 
Equally True of Every Town in New 
York. © 
- Hagerty in Burlington Evening "Post. 
Some fifty-tive years ago Uncle San traded 
Black Hawk out of his and ; p ple’s claim 
to the forly-mile strip along the 


from the Missouri line to a point opposice 
Prairie Du Chien for some old flint locks, red 
blankets, beads and other good considera- 
tions. Soon after an old settler bought a 
few acres (in what is now nearly the center 
of Burlington), of Uncle Sam at §1.25 an acre, 
and a few yenrs later sold out to another old 
settler at 60 an acre. In 1862 another old 
settler bought two-fifths of an acre for $250, or 
$525 an acre, and sold part of bis purchase to 
another old settler at the rate of $2,500 an 
acre or $500 for an ordinary sized lot. During 
the constant rise in value the taxes appear to 
have remained stationary until it was discov- 
ered that the final purchasers were not spec- 
ulators. They actually used the ground, built 
dwellings therecn, and their taxes had to be 
multiplied i in accordance with the laws, and 
now average over &60 an acre, whereas the 
speculator only paid §1.50! The user of land 
miust pay forty times the tax of the non-using 
speculator. Isst to be wondered that Burling- 
ton does not improve? 

Thirty years ago the Iowa farmer owned 
his farm, and the Burlington workingman 
lived in his own house. Now the farmer isa 
mortgageor, the workingman is a renter, and 
never hopes to earn his own dwelling. A few 
of us seized opportunities and bought land, 
and we keep all others off unless they can 

ay us for permission to use it. We don’t 

ulld because unused lots are but lightly 
taxed, and if we build the tax gatherer would 
be bound to punish us. Our young men have 
to emigrate because land in their native city 
is too dear for them to secure a home in it. 
In the days of hard labor one man’s labor 
supplied a good living for a family—now, 
notwithstanding all inventions and i improve- 
ments, child labor is required to keep the 
parents out of the poor house. 

Business is dull because industry is oppress- 
ively taxed. One-third of our territory is 
hardly made use of: two-thirds idle and un- 

taxed (or very lightly taxed)—“held for a 
rise.” If this unused laid was taxed equally 
with what is used we should in a short time 
have six houses to the acre instead of two. 
What a demand there would be for labor, 
and consequently for farm products and mer- 
chandise, and dwellings and other necessities 
for the workers and their families. 

Abolish all taxes on industry, such as 
houses, crops, live stock, furniture, money 
and all personal property: and an equitabie 
tax on the land values of our city will yield 
three times the revenue we now get from all 
seurces. The change will benefit all—even 
the land speculator, for he will dispose of his 

unproductive property and invest in business. 

We should protect American farmers and 
other workers by making the products of the 
farm and earnings of labor buy as much as 
possible of the necessaries and comforts of 
life—as much coal, shoes, clothing, groceries, 
etc. We should facilitate exchange be- 
tween farmer and merchant, abolishing 
all the farmer’s taxes except those on 
the value of the land, and those of 
the merchant except.those on the value of the 
lot vccupied by bis buildings. This would 
cheapen commodities and give more purchas- 
ing power tothe wages of the worker, and 
wages would rise steadily Focause of the de- 
mand for homes. The incr:ase in the work- 
ing population would increase land values, and 
the taxes thereon would enable the city to 
furnish light, water, heat, transportation and 
many other conveniences to the public, and 
keep out of debt. Other cities and other 
states would follow the example, and the 
most beneficent change in all history (since 
Solomon made silver to abound as stones in 
the streets of Jerusalem), would take place. 
It was not by “the best financial system,” but 
by setting labor at work that Israel's wisest 
king made his country rish, and per contra, it 
was the taxes on industry that turned the 
same region into a wilderness under the Sar- 
acens. Taxing the olives made the peorle: cut 
down their trees. Taxes on the date palm 
made the dates disappear. Taxes and rents 
have about ruined Treland, and the people of 
America are about making up their minds that 
this country shall not much longer remain the 
prey of the land holder and the tax gatherer. 


Semething for the “Evening Post’s’’ Agri-« 
cultural Editor to Read. 
Cor. Dunkirk, N. Y., Ovserver-—Journai. 


Editor Observer-Journal.—In your issue of 
last Saturday you give from the New York 
Evening Post w hat you deemed a “hard nut 
to crack.” Previously you gave us some from 
“A Dunkirk Farmer.” Let me take up at 

resent the Oyster bay nut. Mr. Ovster from 
By yster bay describes himself as having a farm 
of 100 acres, which with buildings is ‘assessed 
at $5,000, the buildings being rated at $2,500. 
This laud is, therefore #25 land. Mr. O.’s 
town tax is $75. A rich New Yorker comes 
and buys five acres adjoining, aud puts up a 
€50.000 house, the assessed valuation of which 
is $30,000, on which the town tax is 3450. It 
isaremarkable house for that kind of land, 
but never mind! 

Oyster makes this calculation: That the 
New Yorker and himself are assessed on $35,- 
000, the united tax amounting to 3525. He 
thus reasons: “For the necessary expenses of 
the town 3525 has to be raised from my own 
and my neizhbor’s property; consequently at 
the same tax percentage | of lly my assess- 
ment must be raised from $5,000 now on buth 
house and land to 333.3uU0 on my iand alone, 
and my Wealthy neiushbor’s assessment re 
duced frotn 350,000 to $1,700, that being the 

roportionate value to mine of ais tive acres. 

he tax collector therefure calls upon the 
strugg@ling farmer (i. e., Mr. Ovster) for an an- 
nual tax of $500, when formeriy he paid only 
eta 

Now this is either the reasoning of an oyster 
or itis a very peculiar town. That town cun- 
tains only two landed proprietors haviag a 
domain of only 105 acres. It must be so else 
that $450 taken off from New Yorker would 
not all come on Oyster and his 100 acres. An 
ordinary sized town is (say) six miles square, 
containing of course 23,040 acres. Now, if 
Ovster Bay were not so panels small, 

said $450 would be distributed ove r (say ) 23,- 
040 acres, which would be spineniie under 
two cents per ucre, or 22 for Oyster’s 100 
acres. Oyster’s tax therefore would be 377 
instead of 805. In other words the intelligent 
farmer has been burdened to the extent of 
about 100 postage stamps! 

This is in accordance with the oyster’s own 
reasoning. I don’t claim that it is the Henry 
Geurge theory. 

Let us suppose that New Yorker has just 
this season finished his grand house, and sup- 
pose he is not going to be taxed on it. How 1s 
Mr. Oyster any worse off for the building of 
that house? Does it make his tax any larger 
than it was the year befcre? How? He says 
that it has raised it from $75 to $50U. Let him 
thank God tbat it was not two New Yorkers 
with equally grand houses, for then of course 
bis tax would have been al, QUO. And had that 
terrible New yorker put up a &500,000 house 
the tax on Mr. Ovstes, namely §5,0u0, would 
lave swept the poor mans proper ty all aw ay! 

Left to myself I should bave supposed that 
putting up the house would have broveht 
money intu Oyster Bay, and improved tie 
market for its vegetables and clams, tu sup- 
ply the host of summer friends of New 
Yorker, but since it as guing to ruin cur 
friend Oyster af itis not taxed, TI should by 
all means bave Oyster Bay, where oyster 
logic, Mathematics anid political economy ex- 
ist, €AcInpred trom the operauion of Mr. 
George’sihecry. But where the iaws of na- 
Lure are it Cperation—wahy it might be differ- 
ebt. 

Mr. Editor, lam not a statesman, and do 
not pretend ‘to sclve all the deep ‘nrublems 
Which are sure to confront the picueer of a 

great retcrm: but if you bave seme more 
mee httte soft uuts like tbat of the New 
York Post, be kind enoughto bring them to 
the NUTCRACKER. 


Two Ways of G 
Town Topics. 


One is to go on making wealth by creation; 
the other is to allow other peuple to make it 
for you. To expand a business and pass it 
down to one’s descendants is a fascinating 
idea, but there is one very variable factor in 
the problem. What manner of men will the 
descendants be! Toconduct a commerce tu 
success requires brains and application; to 
ruin it, a man only needs to lack one of these 
qualities and the chances are aguinst him. 

To let other people make your fortune is a 
far casier task. Old John Jacob Astor re- 


duced it toa formula, “Buy de farmand sell 
the hot. 


Getting Rich. 


AMissiesipyi j Givepa ene ina Good commer cial situation, 





and supposing a certain measure of nie | 
goverument, and a fair amounts of peace, 
and growth Js certain. Mena may embark in 
trade and ninety per cent of them come to 
grief, but in running their career they will 
have "expended money, and. money attracts 
population, and people must have land to 
live upon, so that the crafty fellow who sits 
down and adsorbs kis uncarned increment 
must get on top in Che long run. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Compnany, 


Pittsfield, Mass., incorporated 1851. The detinite sur- 


render values in cash, or paic up insurance, guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts nun- forfeiture law, ia accordance 
with which ail policies of the Berkshire are jssued, the 
solid financial condition of the company, its large sur- 
plus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies and its 
promptness in paying all legitimate ciaims, makes the 

Berkshire a most desirable company for the policy 
bolder. For circulars and rates address GEORGE. Ww. 
ENGLISH, Manager. 271 Broadway, New York. 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 


scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, % Aun street, New 
York. 
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pe LAR. EDITION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF > THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


— = = 


By HENRY GEORGE 


—— 


One Volume, Paper Covers. 
PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Now in press andjready for delivery/September 1. 


When this book was originally published, in May, 1886, 
it seemed to me that the tarlf? would be the Urst of the 
economic quéstions to come into political issue in. the. 
United States, and I looked to it asa means by which 
the underlying land question would be brought into 
general discussion, 

But events then unforeseen are bringing the land 
guestion into the discussions of “practical politics” 
with greater rapidity than I expected, and it now seems 
likely that it will be an awakening as tothe larger 
guestion that will lead the masses of our people to con-* 

sider the smalier, 

This gratifying change, howcver, instead “of lessening 
the interest and usefulness of this book, gives to the 
matters of which it treats so much more immediate 
and practical importance as to call for the publication 
ofa popular edition, It has already done much, and is 
I trust destined to do more, not only to place the tariff 
question in its true light, but to clear away confusions 
of thought that obscure the full scope and;beauty of 
the simple measure, which securing equality with re- 
gard to natural opportunities, will emancipate Jabor 
and give free play to productive forces. 
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The Democrat advecates Land Kesumption and those 
eforms Which are Gecessary to Mase tle Excush peo 
ple a free peap:e. Wl aekKS “COMtersat.on” tei for tbose 
Who Lave betiefited Ds unjust iegis.ation, but for ibose 
Who Lave suffered trereby 

For one dollar the Democrat is supplied for 18 months 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NHE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY— 


We are now publishing under the title.of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series.uf short tracts om ¥ae 
rious phases of the social problem: These: pamphlets 
contaia facts, figures and argumenis expressed i €On-, 

cise, Vigorous Jansuage easily widerstood: © As a means 
of propaganda we recommend them to att who desire i. 
help, ca the movement for social reform. Those: who 
wish to have these tracts placed. where they well do good, 
but who are unable persomully to attend: to: their dis- 
tribution, can remit the price te BS, ag we: have every 
facility for sending: them where thera are needed. and 
will be read. : * 
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“No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George... 4 pages, 

No. 2 "Land and Taxatt on.” 4 conversation between 
Da-id ‘Dugiey Ficht and Henry George: 4d pages. 

Ne. 3.:‘The Right. to the Use of ‘the Earth.” BY Har- 
bert Spencer. + pages. 
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Newark, N. J. 2 pages. 

No. 5. “A Sum in 2 Proportion.”” By T. L. McCreay.. 2 
Pages. ; 

No.6. “The Settler's Nis hemare.” By Louls. F. Post. 
4 pages. 
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pages, 
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45. Platform of the United Labor Party. 

Nov ee. “Taxing: Land. Values.” ° 
Geurge. 8 pages.” 
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H. Spencer. 4 pages. : 
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Ring. § pages. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 
Soeant, R. L—I know that you must receive 
eo mazy letters that unimportant ones cannot 
be desirable. But you would excuse me for 
writing if you knew how dear to me has been 
the hope that the united labor party would 
win @ Victory in the late election, and how 
any heart ached when I beard it bad been de- 
£ 


‘euted. : 

I ask myself again and again, when false- 
bood, bribery and perjury prevail over truth 
and justice, on what can rest the hope of 
ézlvation for a people soimmoral and govern- 
ment so corrupt. The blindness and stupidity 
of those that can see and bear and yet wi'l 
wot understand is lamentable. J am sure 
mony think and feel as Ido who do not ex- 
press their sentiments in words. 

L. InGranay 

Yes, friend Ingraham, many do fee! just as 
you do about the recent election, We have 
pienty of letters such as yours, letters not. 
despondent, but regretful, voicing a wish 
tuat things ought have been otherwise than 
as they are, lamenting that the cause we love 
should have had such a check, regretting that 
truth should have been defeated, haif fearful 
fest after al} justice should be cheated of her 
Gnal triumph. 

Friends, uve and all, let us Jook this matter 
square in the face and settle within our owo 
@inds just what was the meaning of the 
election in this state of New York. 

We were defeated; that is true enough. 
We who are urging our fellow men to assert 
their equal rizhts as Gua’s children; we who 
ere beggiug our brothers and sisters to come 
out of the slough of poverty and cast from 
their shoulders the beavy burden of greed 
end sis that poverty bas fastened on them; 
we who hope and pray and work for the com- 
ing of God's kingdom upon earth and the 
dawn of the day when the precept that 
bids us love our neighbor as ourself shal! be 
something more than a glittering generality. 
We were outnumbered, defeated, thrust back 
and borne down. But the cause for which we 
are battling. the truth we are urging mankind 
to see, is as strong and bright and powertul 
asever. The sun shines on, though a whole 
hemisphere be turned away from its beams 
and fost in the shudes of night. The rosy 
dawa, the darkling shades of eveninz, betoken 
neither victory vur defeat for the urb of day; 
they simply tell the motion of the earth. So 
truth shines on ciernal, and though men may 
blind their eyes for a season and strugegie not 
to see, they can quench no single ray, destroy 
mo single beam. For truih is of God, and 
right is right, though a thousand million bal- 
low should reject it. 

What has the electionshown! Why, simply 
this: that in this great state of New York 
there are of a surety 73,000 men who sce the 
truth and hail it with deligitt. Is there any- 
thing discouraging in fal? Suppose there 
were but seventy-three of us instead of 73,- 
000, wouidn’: it be Juy enuugh for us that we 
see ihe truth and knew it of a surety to be 
tae tretL? Ah, friends, solong as we know 
that the iruth fs, iow can we be discunruged 
by any nicre counting cf the aumber who 
have learned to see it? Was Galileo’s joy 
thut be had rend the message from the stars 
jess, thiuk you, because a few bigets coulda't 
waderstund it? Tie earth moved cn serenely, 
aud the chaning shadews told the story of 
its mction, even while the churchmen voted 
that it conida’t move. Though al] the wurld 
should vote that iwe and two make five, the 
eternal law of God weuld rest unchauged, 
and 1wo and twe would make but four, first, 
dJast. and allthe time 

Jn the election just over, we raised no issue 
te be decided. We simoly puinted to a truth 
and invited its accepiarce. Between dem.- 
erat. and republican ere were issues iv be 
fougat cut and settied. Whu should boid 
Gis. fice or that? What bess should rule in 
eity, cvunty or state! To which organi- 
gation should the plunder of patronage be 
given? These were the questions for whose 
decision mouey flowed like water, and false- 
heed and chieanery were rampunt Aud 
they have Geen divcided. But the united labor 
party proposed no question for settlement. 
Jt pointed to na eternal law of justice, and 
urged men to say by their votes whether 
tLey were minded to folluw it or not. And 
thagsh Lut 75,000 voted “aye,” the law is 
there still, unchangeable and everlasting, 
written ty the haud ef God, and waiuug but 
for men te sce and acknowledge it. 

And bow cieurly dues our duty lie before 
us. How glorivusiy simple is our task. Only 
to turn the eves of eur fellow men teward 
the tight. QOniy to make them see the truth. 
We have navzht to do with guestions of ex- 
pelicacy; we needn't trouble ourselves as to 
whether this schane wil work or tbat ex- 
pedient produce its expected result; we've 
get the bottoin truth of all, ube law of jus- 
face that flames direct from the very throue 
of the Father, and our only task is to urge 
Men to accept it. 

Onldvho Smith! John Smith! You can do 
dai you will Your uemhbors all around you 
are bindly groping, auniessly secking, fairly 
leuging for the truth. You can turn their 
eyes toward the Licht if you will but do it. 
Beventy-tirce thousand of you in this one 
Staite, eacis with his circle cf fmends and ac- 
quatntaneces! What can’t you duto usber in 
God's Liangdom if you only will. How dire ts 
the respousibility that rests apon you if you 
fail to dv your duty. The crust of bread und 
cup of water for which God’s poor are lony- 
ing are in your bands as never before in any 
man’s since the world was. Betinok you 
that the day will come when you shal! be 
asked whose huuger you appeased and whose 
thirst you siaked. 





Here is what a friend iu Obio writes, en- 
closing ten six months subscriptions to Tag 
Stanpagp: 

Now that the skirmish in New York is over 
it is time we ali settled down to work agauia. 
Lhive conmenced my work already, pug 
fouad among my neighbors and urging Ube 
for cbeaar own sukes to subscribe to our paper 
that they may see for themselves what there 
is Ly be said on vur side, und the incivsed list 
‘subscribers is the result. 

Iv isn’s such very hard work. Ia fact it’s 
@asier than it used to be tu get subscribers. 
Fevple round tere are beginning to pet 
eurious about the matter. They want tu know 
what it is Ubut is making all Uus fuss, and tbcy 
begia Ww see Ubat the ordinary newspaper ac- 
cvunts of the single tax muveinent are not 
very accurate. One man, whea be puid ine 
his subscription, suid: “I own a quarter sec- 
tics: of Jaad right bere, aud work pretty bard 
to make a living off it. Now if there are 
73,000 men in New York state who want to 
take that land away from me I want to know 
ft. and get my gun loaded m tine; audid they 

- don’t waut to take it away why [ want to 
know for sure just’ what it is they do want; 
sv i guess Dll take your paper fur six months 
Cixcisnati, O.—Inclosed find remittaace 
aud list of five subscribers) We are ail 
auxious to do what we can to spread the 
licbt, and we don’t know any more efficacious 
pise of work thau to go round among our 
ricnds to get subscribers to THE STANDARD. 
ii isw't very hard work, but if it were twice 
as bard we would do it giadly, for it’s the 
sure way tv win. I hope we shali be able to 
send auuther list befure lonz. We mean to 
try anyway. ELues D. Horton. 

Letters such as these, triends, point the 
path of duty iying straight befure you 
We say daty advisedly. We ask you to 
belp to spread the circulation of THe 
SranpanD, nvt asa matter of favour to us, 
Rotusan evidence of your appreciation of 

our efforts tu give you an interesting and 
Mspirlug pauper, oatasa solemn duiy which 
FOU We W Judson cy ww gues cliudres, aad 



















to your fellow men. Every reader whom 
you secure for us means a fresh adherent tc 
our cause; every new subscriber is a voter 
secured against the day when votes will 
again be cuunted; and more than this, there 
is the ever present possibility thut the man 
whom you bring into our ranks by induciag 
his subscription may prove an earnest, irre- 
sistible avostie of the truth, through whose 
influence thousands may be gathered iato the 
fold. 

Do not forget that whether you help us by 
active work or remain idie, the enemy keeps 
op working just the same. Power, patron 
age, a vast ecclesiastical machine, the whole 
strength of the partisan press of every fac- 
tion, are arrayed against us in deadly. hos- 
tility. Whatever falsebood, misrepresenta- 
ticn, sneers, insinuation can do against us is 
done steadily, persistentiy and systemati- 
cally. We would not have it otkerwise; for 
these things show the strength of the move- 
ment we are urging forward. But to you 
these attacks should be but incentives to fresh 
and more energetic action. Let your answer 
to each fulsehcod be a fresh club of sub- 
scribers. Stuur round among your acighbors. 
If they already believe, let them testify their 
faith by supporting the paper devoted to their 
cause; if they are indifferent or hostile, spare 
no effort tu persuade them to study both sides 
of the question, to read and investigate for 
themselves. It is on your efforts, readers of 
THE STANDARD, that we depend for strength 
and support. Let us not flad that we are 
leaning on a broken reed. 





Pictov, Ont.—I have received a copy of 
THE STANDARD in which was given the result 
of the late election. If the defeat recurded 
there awakens in each of our StanDarD read- 
ers the determination to work harder than 
ever to spread the doctrine of the Jand for 
the veople, as it bas in me, then will the de- 
feat be better than a victory. Lrevret that I 
am not wealthy, but there is @ puwer ip earn- 
estness and energy that, in part at least, 
compensates for the lack of money. 

Inclused find postuffice order, for which 
please scnd me THE STANDARD for the next 
six months, tugether with the fuilowing bouks 
to the various addresses given below. 

Mrs. W. F. JOHNSON. 


Duspo, N. S& W., Australia.—la August last 
I wrote yuu to increase my order tv one hun- 
dred and fifty copies weekly. I shall proba- 
Py tuetente this order materially by aext 
miuil. 

I shall shortly travel to some neighboring 
towns and deliver addresses. If I have any 
success I shall require a large supply of 
StanpDakps by the December miuil to enable 
me tu bumbard Syduey, our metropolis. 

fam much pleased with the quality of the 
matter | find in Tue Stanvanrp. I preatly 
enjoyed that address of H. F. Ring. In my 
oext order | shall include a quantity of tracts, 
and bope to do good work distributing them. 

GEORGE PLUMMER. 


This comes from a clergyman why, alas! 
writes at the head of his letter, “Don’t make 
my aame public for the present:” 

Linelose remittance, for which send THe 
STANDARD to my Lwu sons at the foliowimug 
uddres=es. oe 

I have been interested in your movement 
since J first knew sumethiug of its meauiug— 

erhaps t“wo vears ayo—and now, since some 
friend bas been kind enuugh to seud me the 
campaign STANDARD, | bave ubtained a more 
specitie comprebeision of the principles of 
the united labor party and the feasitulity of 
their application. I am intensely interested, 
and earnestiy pray for the suecess of the 
mouvement, which I feel sure is only a ques- 
tuup of time, and I hope nut along time. As 
it now looks tv me, it is the system worth la- 
boring fer, compared tu which there is no 

rinciple of importance before the country. 
Yes! the fatherhuod of Gud and the bruther- 
hood of man, the solidarity of the race, is 
my religion. 


— 
s 


ba 
Pastor ———. 

YouxeGstowy, O.—We have read the news; 
we buve heard the crowing of the two old 
political fate: and we answer it by start- 
iny aland and laber club here. Now is the 
Line to show the peuple that we mean busi- 
tess, that we are enlisted in the cause fur life. 
Let tand and labor clubs be started ail over 
this Unicn, nortif, south, east and west, aud 
let the cry be that the party of truth and jus- 
tice is here to stay. 

¥ keep a dining hall, and have Henry 
George’s picture in the window witb a lot of 
tracts, and 1 keep the ball a-rul.ing here. 
This afvernvon 1 go tu Cleveland’ (my old 
hume) aud meet there to-uight with laud and 
fabur club No. 9 of Ohiv. 

I inclose 8, for which send mea few “Land 
Questions,” also “Property in Land.” Then 
for $i cnroll ne as a member of the Anti-pov- 
erty suctety, and fur the balance seud me 
lund and labor tracts. BiLLy RADCLIFFE. 

Eastport, Me —For inelosed postal note 
please send me THE SraxDarp for six months 
and one hundred copies uf tract Nu. 30 of the 
Land and labor library. 1 am = poor, but am 
doug all ean to spread the light. When l 
cannot dy any more, t give away the back 
uumbers of THE STanDaRD, though | prize 
them tngbiy, and would Ike to keep them. 

SaMUEL SHaw. 

Perry, Ja.—Your ea. .est appeal to all 
readers of Publisher's Notes, bas stirred me 
te action. I have put a copy of THe 
Stanparp in my barber shop, and have 
ordered teu more to distribute among my 
friends. Could our friends nut do this gener- 
ally? Tam making converts, and have just 
brought my uewsdealer around after coasid- 
erable argument. All gues well. 

JOHN ROGERS. 

Seventy three thousand that sivod up to be 
counted in the state of New York! How 
many clewhere throughout the union? Ab! 
sf every oue of them would but show the 
spirit of the men who write these letters—if 
every soldier in our great army of emancipa- 
tion would but strike one downright bluw for 
freedom and the cause he loves—how long be- 
fore we should be shouting songs of victory 
aod hailug the advent of the law of equal 
justice and equal rights? 





A single religious organization has raised 
Within the past year one milhvo dollars for 
the support of missions—a million dollars for 
the preaching to the heatbea of Gud’s king- 
dom iu heaven. 

A million dollars to carry the gospel to the 

heathen. Is there no lesson and no rebuke for 
us in such a record’ We are labering to 
spread a knowledge of the gospel—the gos- 
pel of equality, of brotherly love, of goud 
will, in a single word, of justice. The 
heathen among whom we have tu labor are at 
our dvors, they live amuuy us in palaces, in 
_huvels, in houses and im tenements. They 
perish among ous by the score of 
thousands ye. ly. They struggle, and push, 
and fie, and cruwd each other down remurse- 
lesslv, each struggling to escape the doum he 
ignorantly believes a cruel providence hus 
made inevitudle. These men and women, 
our sisters aud our brothers, are perishing 
through ignurance. They are not unwilling 
tu see the light, they are not willfully 
wedded to the ways of darkness; they simply 
need to be shown the truth and they will ac- 
cept it gladly. Is it ne reproach to us that 
while a million doltars is subscribed to send 
preachers to the foreign heathen, the work of 
telling God’s eterna! law tu the heathen at 
our dvors languishes for want of funds? 

Friends, the recruiting fund needs money! 
It needs it urgently. It needs it now. Its 
work is languishing for want of means; and 
those means it is your solemu duty to supply. 
Among those who read THE STANDARD are 
muny to whom every dollar is of importance, 
who canovt contribure to this missivuary 
work save by depriving those dependent cn 
them of some necessities of life. From such 
nothing ourht to be expected; there are other 
flelds :.: st. whier -h *.d em- 
Pivyustie Dus devi tlvee Why Guu spare 


wheats 








money the cause deinands it in the measure of 
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their ability. Shall it ask ia vain? 





The contributions to the recruiting fund 
during the past week have been: 





H. Slocum, Wolverline, Mich. ...csccccsceectooseee $1 . 
Georgian, New York city.....- wexeweried Sulsedeees < 5 
"AMMEL, “AMMEL, "AMMETL. .corccrecccccccevcesccre a 
U Ly clud, Wilmington, Del... .ccsceccccescccccece § & 
T. Cy Wiils, NeW YOrK Caby..ccccccscccccccccoecence el] 
Cash... cccccccencsccssceseseceecse weeceonecseaesesers 1 50 
E.., Madison. Das....e- eee r cence nsesecssecSoeeeenss® Fe bd 

L. Prang Bostom....cccccsccsccnccescccccvsseecvece . 
H. Le Pieace, San Francisc0..ccoscscccvevccscenses 10 
Total for the WGK. ....cesccccccvesrccseccssees . 10 
Previously acknowledged...cccesersersesseces 1.919 87 
$1,960 £7 


THE, SITUATION IN MICHIGAN. 


The Prospects for the New Movement 
Geod—U nexpected Sources of Strength. 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 21.—It is gratifying 

to note the determination of our friends in 

New York state to keep up the Ggat for 

justice and equality. Everything considered, 

[think your candidates received a splendid 

vote. Seventy-three thousand votes in the 

tirst contest of oue state would be a good 
showing for a new party, even without the 
many powerful forces in pvetitics that were 
brought to bear directly against the united 
lubur party at the elecuon which begins ao 


epoch in the history of this country. 

In this city we bad a full ticket in the field, 
as also in nearly all the wards, and our cun- 
didate for mayor received over 1,600 votes. 
This, too, despite the fact that searly all of 
the old-time leaders of the labor movement 
have teen subsidized by the old parties with 
fat pusitions in the public service. The old 
standby, Henry A. Rubivson, headed the 
ticket. We bad no funds and coulan’t begin 
to make what might be called a campaign. 
Our party machinery was imperfect aud we 
had no systematio method of distributing 
tracts 

Hundreds of people in sympathy with all 
true effurts to benefit the laburing people 
scarcely knew of the existence of the move 
ment, much fess of its principles, and there- 
fore didn’t go uear the places of registration 
or the polls. It made no dilTerence to them 
which one of the old parties was successful. 
A great many of the working peuple of this 
city are Canadians by birth, ang for the same 
reason did not take the trouble or go tu the 
expense of becoming naturalized. When 
these two elements are imbued witb our dvc- 
trines they will take advantage of the elective 
fruucbise and add greatly to our streugth. 

The Jabor paper cf this city was vot on the 
right track until just prior to electivn, but 
now can be depended upon asa “ihick-and- 
thin” advocate of our cause. 

The pruspects of the party in the state gen- 
erally are comparatively goud. The Grand 
Rapids Workman is a champion of the cause. 
The Detroit Evening Netes, the must powerful 
dally paper in the state, is cummitted to all 
the leading plauks of our platform, and is es- 
peciully outspuken in its advucacy of the 
Keury George land doctrine aud the Aus- 
tralian systein of voting. Some of the coun- 
try weeklies are pronounced in favor of our 
principies, ur are bringing their readers step 
by step over tu -ur side. I beheve une of the 
must profitable of fields for pruselyting 1s 
among the independent rural press. It is in 





the power of country editors tu inculcate 
anti-poverty doctrines in the minds of their 
readers Without the jutter beg even aware 
of it. 

The sociahsts of this city, do not, as a body® 
antagonize us Sumeof our leading meu were 
formerly socialists, but have abaudoned that 
party for the practical one. More of them 
stull chong to the old organization, but support 
the united labour party as fur us it goes. 

The union labor party bas uv strength io 
this city and very little throughout the state. 
Much of that is made up of men who believe 
the single tax to be the only suluuon of the 
labor prublem, and belong to that organiza- 
tion because there is no other in their particu- 
lar locality. 

It is reasonably certain that Michigan can 
be counted on iv the future as a stronghold of 
the unite labor party. The leaders of this 
city have signified a determination to push 
on. We need one or two speeches from some 
of the national leaders, preferably Henry 
George or Dr. McGlynn, because many will 
goto hear either of them. through curtusity, 
who would not zo to bear others—to wake 
the people up. If we can secure these, te- 
petber with the work of organization and 
education that can be done during the year 
and the tavorable local circumstances, | have 
no hesitancy in saying thut our strength in 
ISSS will astonish our foes. 

On the whole the party has flattering pros- 
pects of success in the near future. Its 
foundation is su solid, its membership so in- 
telligent, its motives so patriotic, its plat 
form well defined, its principles so just and 
human, its remedy so radical and far-reach- 
ing, its generalship so wise and couraveuus, 
its methcds so honest and free from sus: 
picion, and the gradual application of its 
public policy so practical and productive of 
so little jur to the industrial and business 
interests of the country, that its progress 
must be simply irresistible. [tis in its nature 
to move like an avalanche, sluwly but surely 
at first, gathering strength and momentum 
asit pushes along, finally to sweep out of 
existeuce every vestige of injustice and 
every taint of oppression. 

7 Thos. A. McCann. 








Artbur Hall Meeting. Harlem. 

_ There was an increase :n the attendance at 
this ball jast Sundsy night. 

The meeting was eddressed by Rev. C. P. 
{ McCarthy, Mrs. Margare:s Mvore and Mr. W. 
J. Gorsuch, Mrs. and Miss McCarthy sang a 
duet, and Miss McCarthy recited “The Char- 
coal Man” with vvuice illustrations which 
were both laughable and touching, and which 
were received witb prolonged applause. 

The meeting was brought to a close at 10 
viclock by singing “The Cross of the New 
Crusade.” 

Next Sunday evening Mr. McCarthy will be 
assisted by Mr. A. G. Sullivan, of Brooklyn, 
who will deliver an address: Subject, “The 
pour ve have always with you” Mr. Edel- 
mann and others will speak. 








Abundant Reannon to Thank Ged. 

San Francisco, Nov. 11.—When we con- 
sider the fact that a little more than one in 
every six votersin New York and Brovklya 
is to-day a true and tried land reform man, 
theroughly imbued witb the principles of the 
grand movement for the estublishment of 
justice among men, and that be bas by his 
acts shown himself to be such, under a pres- 
sure to which but few men bave been put in 
the history of the world, I think we have abun- 
dant reason to thank God and take courage. 

Our vote aggregates 75,000 im the whole 
state. Multiply that number by five, as is 
generally done in attempts to estimate a 
pupulation by its vote, and we have a com- 
pact aud united community of tried believers 
amounting tu 375,000 souls. That is a goodly 
ariny of soldiers of the uew crusade to start 
in with. Aud remember they are distributed 
ina nv to do the mest guod. Again, 
bhey aie uu aD Wvading ary of a forego 





9 
power. They each have friends, aeighbors 
and associates whom they cao get at. 

That this great truth should have made 
such rapid prozress in oue short year is a mat- 
ter of amazement. The prohibitionists—aod 
Iuame them because they are the only other 
party with a principle—bave been at work for 
sixteep or twenty years trying to found a 
party im your state. They are regarded as 
having done remarkably well to have got 
40,000 votes in twenty years. They have be- 
hind them the influence of nearly al! the 
Protestant cburches, the organizations known 
as the Suns of temperance, Good Templars 
and Women's Christian temperance usica. 
We have succeeded in less than a year tn get- 
ting twice as many votes as they bave been 
able to get ia Cwesty rears. 

Now is the time fur earnest, energetic ard 
couragecus effort to spread the tight. We 
are ail full of couraze bere, and fee: inspired 
with pew spirit to goon with the noble work. 
JOSEPH LEGGEIT. 





Enlisted fer the War and Not Discauraged 
Becnuse the Skirmivh Line is Driven 
Back. 

ARCBER, Wyo. Ter.—We have met a re- 
pulse. I hoped for better news from New York. 
The result was a sad disappointment. Did it 
discourage or undo me? No; a thousaad 
times, no. [t has made me more resolute, 
mcre determined than ever. What if some 
weak and weary have fallen by the wayside? 
What if others, like cowards, have deserted 
us? With 73,000 picked men we can form a 
guard irresistible. As for me, I have en- 
listed in the crusade after due deliberation 
and reflection. With it I will remain in sua- 
shine and iu storms, in victory or defeat. 
But we will and must triumph. It is truth 
and brotberhood arrayed against error and 
selfishness. Let us cluse our ranks, let us 
double our determination. Forward, and a 
victury grand yet bloodless will crown our 
efforts. A. G. Grog. 





Encyclopedia Britannica. 

We have received two more volumes of the 
popular reprint of the Encyclopedia Britan. 
nica, published by Messrs. Henry G. Allen & 
Co. of New York city. It has been said that 
aman shut up in @ prison, or on a desert 
island, and allowed one printed volume to 
while away bis weary hours of loneliness, 
would do most wisely in choosing for that 
purpose a volume of a good encyclopedia. 
Certain it is that in the age in which we lve 
an eacyclopedia passes out of the category of 
a hterary luxury, and becomes a veritable 
necessity for all men of education and inteli- 
ligence. To be able to obtain this schularly 
and comprehensive work for the sinal sum 
of $250 per vulume is good agews to thou- 
sunods of readers. 





Fighters Better Than One Hundred 
Skuikere. 

BaLLsTon Spa, N. Y —It is better to bave 
ten men in an organization who will figbt 
than one hundred who will will onty run. 
We have a grand army, and will constantly 
receive recruits 

Push the Australian system of voting. Two 
hundred and sixty votes were brouzht here 
in une district out of a poll of 475. Think 
of it! R. FEEeNey. 


Ten 





A Modification ef the Australian ‘System ef 
Votiug. 


No. 56 of the land and Jahor library is 
“Electoral Reform; Atlen Thurnditke Rice's 
Pian for the Prevention of Bribery.” It also 
coutains the text of a proposed law to pro 
mole vpen nomimations and provide greater 
security for the secrecy of the ballot. The 
price of No. 56 is 25 cents per 100 copies; $2 
per 1,000. 


Upholding the Rights of Rich and Peor 
Alike. 
Middletown, N. ¥., Advance. 

Taxes are imposed for the purpose of de- 
fraying expenses of government. The man 
who hvesina marble patace should receive 
the same cunsideration aud protection as does 
the dweller in a bumble cottage. The rich 
mano asks for no mure aud should sot be com- 
peiled to receive it and pay fur it. The poor 
nan will nov ask for Jess, aud if he be a man, 
will willingly pay up. If we would uphold 
the mehts of the poor and the oppressed, we 
can only do it by also upholding the riehts of 
the opulent. The leaders uf the new crusade 
are painted as demugegues and hkened untu 
the leaders of the commune, inciting the mub 
to rise up ina night aod destroy all befure it. 
But they scorniuliy fling these insinuations 
back to their accusers, the “society saviors,” 
and uphesitatingly affirm that they them- 
selves are the really dangerous element in 
our land; that they conspire to keep the 
“common” people in ignorance in order that 
they may cuntinue to plunder and to rule 
them. 








Route of the Great Lu bor’ Procession. 
Toronto Grip. 

The labour demofistration in this city on Sat- 
urday was a five success as a street spectucle, 
and, we trust, alsoa pleasant affair for all 
concerned. While Mr. G»etp watched the 
hardy sons of toil file past, he saw a great 
deal mere than the ordinary spectator. To 
him the procession was a type, in miniature, 
of the grand march of labor aww in progress 
throupbout America. And, for the informa- 
tion of those who are blind to tdre signs of the 
tinies, the route of the jiabor rovititude may 
be here stated: From Ignorance, along Agi- 
tation avenue to Organization, taewce by way 
of Strike lane and Boycott altey to Ballot 
street, along Ballot’ to Intelligence park, 
where the hosts of labor are joined by their 
vatural allics, the forces of capiil; thence 
the united bodies move by way of Political 
Puwer avenue to Siogle-Tax-on-Laad-Values 
street; thence past. Landlord cemetery to Jus- 
tice place, where a grand jubilee will. be held 
in honor of the abvlition of poverty. 





Ton’s Fe Pitiful’ 
New York Tribune. 

There was a singular scene in the City hall 
park east of the county court buuse yesterday 
alternoon. A heap of cinders from tbe fur- 
naces used tu heat the building had teen 
thrown out io the open space, and a crowd. of 
Italian women and girls swooped down upen 
the pile with the voracity of a starving wailf 
leaping on a plump and juicy lamb. They 
burrowed throuzb the beap with feverish 
activity. picking out all the jittle pieces of 
coal and cinder that could still be used iu 
stoves. It wasa striking illustration of the 
extreme poverty of many peuple of this class 
10 tbe Lenpement districts and the desperate 


shifts to which they are reduced in the effort 


tu keep budy and soul tugether. 





The Kights ef Tom Tu:nsod and Jack 
Shoveler. 
J. Bruce Wallace, M. A., ee avedy (Ireland) Brother- 


We do not believe that it was merely for 
the duke of Sutheriand and a few thousand 
others that Gud made the land. Tom Turn- 
sod and Jack Shoveler have quite as gooda 
right to the land as his grace or any other 
landlord. We do not believe that it was just 
for the duke of Hamilton anda few other 
magnates that Gud—ages agu—laid up stores 
of fuel ia the bowels of the earth, The poor 
sewing woman that sits shivering iu the fire- 
fess attic through dreary winter days and 
long winter oights has quite as good a rizht 
tu coals as any supposed owner uf cual fields. 
The £141,667 annually paid to the duke of 
Sutherluoad for permission to till certain por- 
tions of the earth that not he, but God made; 
the £114,457 anuually paid to the duke of 
Hamuton for cvals that not he, but God 
made: and all the rest of the £iu0,- 
OW, For £9°°° 0,000, or wh: the 
CXacb SUM Muy be, aunually paia in the 
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Samples and Self-Mensurement Chart 


pearly as possible, what te desired, as we can only mail about a dozen Samples, 


BRAHAM’S, 











» 


shape of rents atid royalties to Jandlords, for 
the privilere of :naking the eartb bring fourth 
food aud of expiviting mines; all tbis dues 
not rightfully telong to their graces and 
lordships. As puny as possible, witb as 
slight a shock asrmay be, but stil] effectually, 
the landlord class must be Jet duwn froin 
their uujust positinn. While houses, improve- 
ments und everyt. bing else made by individ- 
ual industry and e:uterprise must be guaran- 
teed to thuse who have made them, the land 
itself with all its natura! treasures should be 
regarded as common property, and the rent 
of it ought to be pa.id into a commun treasury 
to provide public benefits—education, sanita- 
tion, wholesome recreation, equally free to 


all the inhabitants of the land. ‘ 
RE ‘T.. DEAF 
THE 


Peck'’s PaTENT I[MPROWIED CUSH:ONED Eak DRUMS 
Perfectly Hestore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of tbe natu drom.. Invisible, comf ctable and 
alwaya inpomtion, All cotversation aod even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for iinstrated book with testimeni- 
ala, FR. Acdrese FY. HASCUX, 83 Brosuway, N. Ys 








Piease mention paper. 
oe 
Aes ERTY SUCILTY., 

BEV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


—ag 


The thirty-first public meeting of the society will be 


held at 
STEINWAY HALL 


(next block to Acawlemy of Music) 
SUNDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 2%, 


LECTURE OS MOSES © 
ie by 
- HENRY GEORGE. 


a 






Singing by 


CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
ener 2 Unger the direction of oe 
MISS AGATHA MUNIER. | 








Admission free, except to reserved seats, 
aneats, 25 cents and #) cents. 

Box office open at 6:30 p.m. on Sunday. 

Tickets on sale from Thursday to members, orto 
persons introduced by members, at the Anti-Poverty 
Suciety olfice, 30 Cooper Uniun. . aan 

NOTE.-The Academy of Music having been let.to 
otber parties for Sunday, Nov. %, the change above 
indicated is made necessary. The ‘executive com- 
mittee ts 1o communication with the proprietors of the 
Acavemy With the view of securing the ball for. the 
sourety’s meetings after Nov 27, 





Reserved 








vee IssUED. 


THE PRIMARY ELEMENTS OF THE NEW 
POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
or the 


HENRY GEORGE SYSTEM OF TAXING 
LAND VALUES IN.A NUTSHELL, 


By A. G. SULLIVAN. 
1mo; 28 pages. 


Prices, $1.00 per 100; §30 per 1,000; single coples, lOc, . ; 


Address : 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co.,, 


Xo, 9 Courtland street, New York. 





T\k. McGLYNNS, HESRY GEOKGE, PEN. 
J TECOST; 3 cabmet photos, We, $2.75 per lw. 
MCGLLL., 304 Henry st., New York. 


Ranned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP IN 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


Free from 


Poison, 
AND ARE MADE SY 
Moranaerven | acorn, 











Ro t taend 


Trade.Wort 








EXCELLENT BLack (0k ae i tele pecberegyy UF itten or 
drawn Wlia any Ven (or Type Writer) by the Patent 


Only equalled 
ViST» Lithography. 
: Specimens Free. 
AUTOCOPYisT Co., 1f6 Wiliam St.. New York. 


Enea rege aeareaihrTa eran taRiiiarmean ars 


A LUST FRIEND. 


Address wanted immediately of Thomas I. Dean, by 
his old friend, Win, H. Hannaford, 49 Windsor street, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. Last heard of at American Ex. 
ehauge Hotel, Sansome street, San Francisco, Cul. 


LLEQGHENY COUNTY COMMONER S.— 

NOTICE.—The regular meeting of the “conmmon 

ers” will be beld on Friday evening, Nov. 19, 1887, ut 7.30 

avclock sharp. The place of meeting 1s our nail above 

ihe bank of the corner of Fourth and Wood streets, 
Free discussion on land and taxation. 

W. J. NESBIT, Secretary, 

142 Market street, Allegheny, Pa, 

NEW TRUSS. Holds any 

e Stoe. Heave bfting can- 

aur force the Kapiure. Lots the workingman’s friend, 

and acomfort lo the aved_ and feeble, Only 83, Ad- 

view free toall, PEET & CO., No. 113 West Sixteenth 

street, New York Uitv, Open daily and evening mill. 


Oe aalte B. SCHALIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
2280 Third avenue, cor. 12ith street, 
New York, 


Children's Photographs by Instagtaneous process as 
speclhaity 








PRINCIPAL 


AMEIS BuoGaN, “AGENT 
for Jaanes Means’ $and $3: shoes. 25 BOWERY, 
Deur Prin street. 
—<_——=&££=_=_=_====—X—Xx<K<K<—<—_—_——_—— 
PRINTING, 














(esxcog D CU-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (La) 
7 and 49 Center st., Ne ¥. 
BOOK, JQ.% aND NiworaPER PRINTING 





PECIAL FOR NOVEMBER. 


THIS STYLE SUIT TO ORDER Pes 





his ‘style represents the Four-Button, : 


eighteen inches at knee and seventeen and a hal; 


at bottom, Style of pockets. optional. : 
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Round Cornered, 


popular for business wear, made vith 


flaps on pockets, double stitched on the edge, three-eighths 
of an tnch apart. For a man five feet eight inches, the 


average length is twenty-nine and a half inches, 


Vest— Made. single-breasted, no collar, and has. four out: 





nema ES I: 





Trousers—Good dressers are wearing them quite wide, 


but the majority prefer a medium width, say bows: 





mailed on applicatien. ‘Please. dea ribe, 


212 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 








THOUr~ANDAD GC. .oan vast 


$38 GOLD 


SATO 
y EVER MAdS Abz SELLING IN CUB 


CO-CPERATIVE CLUBS. 
This is the Best. Cheapest, 
Most Convenient, 
And only co-operative System of eciling watches, 
Tae watches are Americun Lever Stem Winders, — 
containing every essential to accuracy and durabil- 
ity, and have, in addition, nnmerons patented im- 
provements found in no other watch. ‘They are abe 
solutely the only Dust and Dampproof Moree 








out with GENCINE RUBIES. The Patent 
Stem Wend and Set is the strongest and simplest 
made. They are fully equal for appear- 
nce, accurocy, durabiiity and service, 
to any $75 Watch. 

Our Co-operative Ciub System brings them within. 
ho reach of every one . 

We want an active, responsible repo | 
resentative in EVERY Cit Y and. 
TOWN. 

Heavy profits guaranteed on limited investment. 

Write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P.O, Boz 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 

, REFERENCES:—Keyatone 

National Bank, or any Come 

mercial Agency 
AGENCIES: 


New York. N.I. Harrisbure, Pa, 
Chicago, Ii. Lever, Ca, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Balimere. Wd. 
Bostea, Lass, St. Lends, Yo. 
are tr Pa, Wilmizgts . Dak, 


Detrait, Res. ets, 








CHRISTMAS TIME, - 


NO TIME LIKE 


THE PRESEN 





KEEPER LIKE 


‘THE WATERBUR 


No PRESENT LIKE THE we 
WATERBURY TIMEKEEPE 








.¥ ‘Stem Winding ‘Accurate Watch Sol 
poles tor $2.50. 


ONLY BY EETAIL WATCH DEALERS 


4 PISO'S: CURE: FOR - 

. DURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use FA 
intime. Sold by druggista, 


CONSUMPTION & 















OLLAND's 
CUFFEE AND DINING. ROOMS, 
lig cuurth avenue, 
Bet. iste and Idth sts. 


ee COOD NEWS 
wcuTO LADIES. 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautiia 
rANY: Gold Band or Mo=s Rose China 
EX er Cena Tea Set, Dinner S t, Geld Ban 
Moss Rose ‘lvilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, 08 
Webster’s Dictionary. For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P.O. Bux 289. 31 and 33 Vesey Si., New Yory 
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| (W00GAaN Buos., 






CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR BOWMEY AND GRaND STR. 


8.50 
OM 14.00 





menta madein the World, and sre jeweled thronghe | 
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